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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial state Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
first time in the NAEP's history, voluntary state-by-state 
assessments (37 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin islands) were made. The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numbers and operations? 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability; 
auid algebra and functions). In Oklahoma, 2,222 students in 108 public 
schools were assessed. This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of Oklahoma eighth-graders, compares their overall 
performance to students in the West region of the United States and 
the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments), presents 
the average proficiency separately for the five content areas, and 
summarizes the performajica of subpopulations (race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' educational level, and gender). To provide a 
context for the assessment data, participating students, their 
mathematics teachers, and principals completed questionnaires which 
focused on; instructional content (curriculum coverage, amount of 
homework); delivery of math instruction (availability of resources, 
type); use of calculators; educational background of teachers; and 
conditions facilitating math learning (e.g., hours of television 
watched, absenteeism) . On the NAEP math scale, Oklahoma students had 
an average proficiency of 263 compared to 261 nationwide. Many fewer 
students (Oklahoraa-10%; U.S. -12%) appear to have acquired reasoning 
and problem solving skills. (JJK/CRW) 
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What is The Nation^s Report Card ? 



THE NATION'S REPORT CARD, ihc National Awicssmcni of Eaucational Progress (NAEP), is the only nationdly representative and 
continuing asse&snKnl of whai America's students know and can do in various subject areas. Since 1969. assessments have been conducted 
periodically in reading, mathematics, science, writing, history /geography, and other fields. By making objective mformalion on student 
perfomancc available to policymakers at the national, state, and local levels, NAEP is an integral pan of our nation's evaluation of the 
condition and progress of education. Only information related to academic achievement is collected under this program. NAEP guarantees 
the privacy of individual studenu and their families. 

NAEP is a congressionally mandated project of the National Center for Education Statistics, the U.S. Department of Education, The 
Commissioner of Education Statistics is responsible, by law, for carrying out the NAEP project thnnigh competitive awards to quaJified 
organizations. NAEP reports directly to the Commissioner, who is alsti responsible for providing continuing reviews, including validation 
studies and solicitation of public comment, on NAHP's conduct and usefulness. 

1p 1988, Congress coated the National Assessn^nt Ckivcming Bm^d (NAGB) to formulate policy guidelines for NAEP. The bi>ard is 
responsible for selecting the subject areas to be assessed, which may include adding to those spcciHed by Congress; identifying appropri'^tc 
achievement goals for each age and grade: developing assessment objectives; developing test specifications; designing the assessment 
methodology: developing guidelines and standards for data analysis and for rcpt)rting and disseminating results; developing standards and 
procedures for interstate, regional, and national comparisons; improving the form and use of the National Assessment; and ensuring that all 
items selected for use in the National Assessment are free from racial, cultural, gender^ or regional bias. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Fvducational 
Progress (NAEP)» which included - for the first time in the project's history a provision 
authorizing voluntar>' state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments th^^^ NAEP has conducted since its inception. 

As a rcsult of the legislation, the 1990 N Ai:r program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

For the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of 37 states, the I>istrict of Columbia, and two territories in February 1990, The sample 
was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade public-school population in a state or 
territory, Within each selected school, students were randomly chosen to participate in the 
program. lx)cal school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's staff monitored 50 p<*rcent of the sessions as part of the quality assurance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted uniformiy. The results 
of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality and uniformity across sessions. 
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In Oklahoma, 108 public schools participated in the assessment. The weighted school 
participation rate was 99 percent, which means that all of the eighth-grade students in tlus 
sample of schools were representative of 99 percent of the eighth-grade public-school 
students in Oklahoma. 

In ^h school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 1 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as limited English Proficient (LEP), while 8 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP), An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to excludes certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 0 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total, 2,222 eighth-grade Oklahoma public-school 
students were assessed. The weighted student participation rate was 80 percent. This 
means that the sample of students who took part in the assessment was representative of 
80 percent of the digibie eighth-gyade public -school student population in Oklahoma. 



Students' Matheiuatics Perfomance 

'ITie average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from Oklahoma on the 
NAEP mathematics scale is 263. lliis proficiency is no different from that of students 
across the nation (261). 

Average proficiency on the NAI-'P scale provides a global view of eighth grader^*' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal spectiically what the students know 
and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students* proficiency in greater detail, 
SAli? used the resuhs from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 -- on the NAEP 
scale. 
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In Oklahoma, 99 percent of the eighth graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, 
appear to have acquired skills involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with 
whole numbers (level 200). However, many fewer students in Oklahoma (10 percent) and 
12 percent in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills 
involving fractions^ decimals, percents, elemenlar>' geometric properties, and simple 
algebraic manipulations (level 300). 

The Trial State Assessment included five content areas Numbers and Operations; 
Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Fimctions. Students in Oklahoma performed comparably to students in the nation in all 
of these five content areas. 



Subpopulation Performance 

In addition to the overall results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment permits reporting on the 
performance of various subpopulations of the Oklahoma eighth-grade student population 
defined by race /ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. In 
Oklahoma; 

• White students had higher average mathematics proficiency than did Black, 
Hispanic, or American Indian students. 

• I-urther, a greater percentage of White students than Black, Hispanic, or 
American Indian students attained level 300. 

• The results by type of community indicate that the average mathematics 
performance of the Oklahoma students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas, extreme rural areas, or areas classified as 
"other'\ 

• In Oklahoma, the average malhematirs proficiency of eighth-grade 
publiC'School students having at least one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 23 points higlicr than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate from high scho^)!. 

• 'ITie results by gender show that eighlh^gradc males in Oklahoma had a 
higher average mathematics proficiency than did eighth-grade females in 
Oklahoma. In addition, there was no difierence between the percentages 
of males and females in Oklahoma who attained level 300. Compared to 
the national results, females in Oklahoma perfonned no differently from 
females across the country; males in Oklalioma perlbrmed no differently 
from males across the country- . 
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A Context for Understanding Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful Ifor improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient results for the public-^hool students in Oklahoma are as follows: 

♦ More than half of the students in Oklahoma (59 percent) were in schools 
where mathematics was identified as a special priority. This is about the 
same percentage as that for the nation (63 percent). 

♦ In Oklahoma, 64 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

♦ About the same percentage of students in Oklahoma were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics (53 percent) as were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra (43 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were 
taking eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

♦ According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Oklahoma spent 30 minutes doi'ag mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent 30 
minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the lar^gest percentage of students spent either 1 5 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

♦ Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations had lower proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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In Oklahoma, 12 percent of the eighth-'grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
33 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

In Oklahoma, 31 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 44 percent almost always did. 

In Oklahoma, 40 perrent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at kast a master's or education specialist's 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

More than half of the students (69 percent) had teachers who had the 
highest level of teaching certification available. This is similar to the figure 
for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by teachers wb i 
were certified at the highest level available in their states. 

Students in Oklahoma who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, ma^zines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of these materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 

Relatively few of the eighth-grade public-school students in Oklahoma 
(10 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 14 percent 
watched six hours or more, Average mathematics proficiency was lowest 
for students who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessment of F-ducational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment Program in eighth-grade matheinatics. 
ITie Trial State Assessment was conducted in Februar)' 1990 with the following 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Kentucky 


Oklalioina 


Arkansas 


Ix)uisiana 


Oregon 


California 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Minnesota 


Texas 


Delaware 


Montana 


Virginia 


District of Columbia 


Nebraska 


West Virginia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 


Georgia 


New Jersey 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Mexico 


Idaho 


New York 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Guam 


Indiana 


North Dakota 


Virgin Islands 
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TTiis report describes the performance of the eighth-grade public-school students in 
Oklahoma and consists of three sections: 

• This Introduction provides background information about the Trial State 
Assessment and this report. ^! also provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Oklahoma. 

• Part One describes the mathematics performance of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Oklahoma, the West region, and the nation. 

• Part Two relates students' mathematics performance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instruction in schools in 
Oklahoma, the West re^on, and the nation. 

Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), which included - for the first time in the project's history - a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primar>' mission, the national assessments that NAEP has conducted since its inception: 

The National Assessment shall develop a trial mathematics assessment si^rvey 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representative 
data, (Section 406 (i)(2)(C)(i) of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub. L 100-297 (20 LLS,C\ I22le'l (i)(2)(C)(i) ) ) 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAEP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simuhaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

I-or the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
state or territory. The sample was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade 
public-school population in the state or territor>\ Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. lx>cal school district personnel 
admiiiistered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were 
being conducted uniformly. The resuhs of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and uniformity across sessions. 
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The Trial State Assessment was based on a set of mathematics objectives newly developed 
for the program and patterned after the consensus process described in Public Law 98-51 1, 
Section 405 (E), which authorized NAEP through June 30, 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authorized the Trial State Assessment, the federal government arranged for 
the National Science Foundalior ind the U.S. Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the Council of Chief State School Officers in mid- 1987 to develop the objectives. 
The development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,^ the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

There was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Conmiittee (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time. The 
objectives were further refined by NAEP's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
Force on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCES for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the fmal 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the 1 nal State Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

ITiis is a computer-generated report that describes the performance of eighth-grade 
public-school students in Oklahoma, in the West region, and for the nation. Results also 
are provided for groups of students defined by shared characteristics - race /ethnicity, type 
of community, parents' education level, and gender. Definitions of the subpopulations 
referred to in this report are presented below. TTie results for Oklahoma are based only 
on ^he students included in the 1 nal State Assessment Program. However, the results for 
the nation and the region of the country are based on the nationally and regionally 
representative samples of public- school students who were assessed in January or February 
as part of the 1990 national NAEP program. Use of the rc^onal and national results from 
the 1990 national NAEP program was necessary because the voluntary nature of the Trial 
State Assessment Program did not guarantee representative national or regional results, 
since not every state participated in the program. 



' National Council of Te?chers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
{Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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RACE/ETHNICITY 

Results are presented for students of different racial/ethnic groups based on the students' 
self-identification of their race/ethnicity accc/ding to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, liispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Thus, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students are not reported. However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial/ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computx ig 
overall results for Oklahoma. 

TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive community types - advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other as defmed below: 

Advantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas H 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents arc 
on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in tliis group live outside metropolitan statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 10,000, and attend schools where 
many of the students' parents are farmers or fann workers. 

Other: Students in this category attend schools in areas other than ihot^ defmed 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural 

The reporting of resuhs by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample size of 62. 

PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents - did not 
fmish high school, graduated high school, some education after high school, or graduated 
college. The response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 
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GENDER 

Results are reported separately for males and females. 



REGION 

The United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, CentraJ, and 
West. States included in each region are shown in Figure L All 50 states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the participants in the Trial Slate Assessment highlighted in 
boldface type. Territories were not assigned to a region. Further, the part of Virginia that 
is included in the Washington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 



FIGURF 1 I Regions of the Country 
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NORTHEAST 


SOUTHEAST 


CENTRAL 


WEST 



CofiiMCticut 


Alabama 


Illinois 


Alaslca 


D«lawere 


Aricaraas 


Indiana 


Arizona 


District of Columbia 


Florida 


Iowa 


Caltfomia 


Maine 


Gaorgia 


Kansas 


Colorado 


Maryland 


Kantticky 


Michigan 


Hawaii 


Massachusetts 


Loulalana 


Minnesota 


Idaho 


Now Hamiwhfrs 
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Guideilnes for Analysis 

This report describes and compares the mathematics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students — for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way. The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It does not 
include an analy^s of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their average proficiency 
are based on samples rather than the entire population of eighth paders in public schools 
in the state or territory the numbers reported are necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of uncertainty, reflected in the standard error of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficiency of certain subpopulations are compared, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or differences. Therefore, the comparisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference between the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests determine whether the evidence - based on the data from the groups 
in the sample - is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions are really 
different for those groups in the popxdation. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is 
staiistically significant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
different (?,g., one group performed higher than or lower than another group) - regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not statistically significant), 
the means or proportions are described as being about the same again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or uddely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonfcrroni procedure is also used. The statistical tests and Bonferroni procedure arc 
discussed in greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. 
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It is also important to note that the confidence intervals piciured in the figures in Part One 
of this report are approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 percent confidence interval for the dijBFerence between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically significant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidtnce intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is not a statistically significant difference between the populations. 

Finally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) are 
reported in the text for combined groups of students. For example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebra or pre-algebra is ^ven 
and compared to the percentage of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, pre-algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics). The 
combined-group percentages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests arc based 
on unrounded z%\miaXt% (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. The percentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may differ slightly from 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for e- < of the groups that 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the resuhs might not be consonant with the results of the statistical 
tests that are rcp>orted in the text (based on umounded numbers). 
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Profile of Oklahoma 



EIGHTH-GRADE SCHOOL AND STtDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demographic characteristics of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Oklahoma, the West region, and the nation. This profile is based 
on data collected frcm the students and schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. 



TABIi-: 1 



Profile of Oklahoma Eighth-Grade 
Public-School Students 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Oklahoma 




Nation 













! DEMOGRAPHIC SUBGROUPS 


ParcM^aga 


Parcantaga 




Rac«/Etnnieity 










White 


74 { 


V8) 


63 ( 1.9) 


70 ( 0.5) 


Black 


11 { 


1^) 


7 ( 2.0) 


16 ( 0.3) 


Hispantc 


5( 


0.7) 


21 { 15) 


10 ( 0.4) 


Asian 


2( 


0,4) 


4( 1.3) 


2( 03) 


American mdian 


9( 


1.0) 


4 ( 2.3) 


2 ( OJ) 


Typ# of Community 










Advantaged urban 


11 { 


2.9) 


14 ( 8.5) 


10 i 3.3) 


Disadvantaged urt>an 


9( 


2.9) 


19 ( 7.5) 


10 ( 2.6) 


Extreme rural 


22 ( 


3.5) 


10 ( 3.8) 


10 ( 3.0) 


Other 


59 ( 


5.2) 


58 (10.1) 


70 ( 4.4) 


Parents' Education 










Did not finish hfgh school 


8{ 


0.6} 


10 ( 1.3) 


10 ( 0.8) 


Graduated high school 


26 ( 


1.3) 


19 ( 2S) 


25 ( 12) 


Some education after high school 


21 ( 


0.9) 


16 ( 1^) 


17 { 0.9) 


Graduated college 


40( 


U) 


42 ( 4.0) 


39 ( 1.9) 


Oendar 










Male 


50 ( 


0.9) 


55 ( 2.1) 


51 I 1,1) 


Female 


50( 


0.9) 


45 { 2.1) 


49 ( 1.1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wilh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihin i 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages for Race Ethnicity may not add to 100 percent because some 
students categorized themselves as "Other." This may also be true of Parents' Education, for which some 
students responded "I don't kno^v," Throughout this report, percentages less than 0.5 percent are reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 



Table 2 provides a profile summaiizing participation data for Oklahoma schools and 
students sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment. In Oklahoma, 108 public schools 
participated in the assessment. The weighted school participation rate was 99 percent, 
which means that all of the eighth-grade students in this sample of schools were 
representative of 99 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students in Oklahoma. 



TABLE 2 I Profile of the Population Assessed in Oklahoma 



EiOHTH^RAOE PUBUC SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION 



EiOHTH-ORAOE PUBUC-SCHOOL STUDENT 
PARTtCtPATtON 



Weighted school participation 
rate before substitution 


76% 


Weighted school participation 
rate after substitution 


89% 


Number of schools onginally 
sampled 


112 


Number of schools not eligible 


0 


Number of schools in original 
sample participating 


85 


Number of substitute schools 
provided 


26 


Number of substitute schools 
participating 


23 


Total number of participating 
schools 


IDS 



Weighted student participation 
rate after make-ups 


80% 


Number of students selected to 
participate m the assessment 


3,1 ;4 


Number of students withdrawn 
from the assessment 


194 


Percentage of students who were 
of Limited English Proficiency 


1% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Limited cnghsh Proficiency 


0% 


Percentage of students who had 
an individualized Education Plan 


6% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
individualized Education Plan status 


5% 


Numt^r of students to be assessed 


2.756 


Number of students assessed 


2,222 



The weighted student response rate within participating schools in Oklahoma was below K5 percent, Oklahoma 
was the only state that required signed parental permission forms on a statewide basis. 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 1 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 8 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services ne^ssary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 0 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

In to ^al, 2,222 eighth-grade Oklahoma public-school students were assessed. The weighted 
student participation rate was 80 percent. This means that the sample of students who 
took part in the assessment was representative of 80 percent of the eligible eighth-grade 
public-school student population in Oklahoma. 
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PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in Oklahoma Public Schools? 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and Functions. Students' overall perforaiance in these content areas was 
summarized on the NAHP mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 500. 

This part of the report contains two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in Oklahoma. Chapter 1 compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in Oklahoma to students in the West re^on and 
the nation. It also presents the students' average proficiency separately for the five 
mathematics content areas. Chapter 2 summarizes the students' overall mathematics 
performance for subpopulations defmed by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' 
education level, and gender, as well as their mathematics performance in the five content 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Students^ Mathematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2. the average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from 
Oklahoma on the NAI-P mathematics scale is 263. This proficiency is no different from 
that of students across the nation (261).^ 



MGURt 2 



Average £ighth*Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



0 200 


NAEP MathmtaUcs ScaJ0 

225 250 275 


300 500 
\i 




Avtrag* 

Proflcltncy 


liiH 


— V— , 


m 




Oklahoma 


263 ( 1.2) 








West 


261 { 2.6) 




m 




Nation 


261 ( 1.4) 



The standard errors arc prescnicd in parentheses. With about 95 percent ccriainiy, the average maihcmatics 
proficiency for each population of inicresi is within t 2 standard errors of the estimated mean {95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap* there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. 



^ Differences reported arc statistically different at about the percent certainty level. This means that with 
about 95 percent certainly there is a real difference in the a\crage mathematics pronciency between the twc 
populations of interest- 
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LEVELS OF MATHEMATICS PROHCIENCY 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater 
detail, NAFP used the rcsuUs from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200. 250, 300, and 350 on the NAEP 
scale. 

To dtfme the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize each proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that were typically answered correctly by 
most students at a particular level but answered incorrectly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. They then summarized the kinds of abilities needed to answer each set 
of questions. While defming proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to define meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here. 

Definitions of the four levels of mathematics proficiency arc given in I'igure 3. It is 
important to note that the definitions of these levels are based solely on student 
performance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels arc not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular grade. Figure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In Oklahoma. 99 percent of the 
eighth graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills 
involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200). 
However, many fewer students in Oklahoma (10 percent) and 12 percent in the nation 
appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills involving fractions, decimals, 
percents, elementary geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



CONTEM AREA PERFORMANCE 

As previously indicated, the questions comprising the Trial State Assessment covered five 
content areas -- Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometry; D-'.ta Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions. Figure 5 provides the Oklahoma. 
West rt'uion. and national results for each content area. Students in Oklahoma performed 
comparably to students in the nation in all of these five content areas. 
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FIGURE 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 



THENfiimrs 




LEVEL 200 



Simple Addtti^ Reatoning and Probtom Solving with Whole 
Numben 



students at this level have some degree of undcstanding of simple quantitative relationships involving 
Whole numt)ers. They can solve simple addition and subtraction problems with and without regrouping. 
Using a calculator, they can extend these abilities to multiplication and division prot5lems. These students 
can Identify solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest four-digit numt>er in a list. 

In measurement, these students can read a ruler as well as common weight and graduated scales. They 
also can make volume comparisons based on visualization and determine the value of coins, in geometry, 
these students can recognize simple figures, in data analysis, they arc able to read simple t>ar graphs, in 
the algebra dimension, these students can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simple IMultipilcetive Reasoning and Two^tep Problem Solving 



students at this level have extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whoie numbers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involving remainders and two-step addition and subtraction problems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can identify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems, m these basic problem-solvmg 
Situations, they can identity missing or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as wnoie number place 
value, **even,*' "factor," and ''multiple." 

(n measurement, these students can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units withm a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
problem, in geometry, they demonstrate an initial understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry, in data analysis, they can complete a bar graph, sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve Simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability, in algebra, they are beginning to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution in the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 



Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 



CARD 




LEVEL 300 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Fractions, Docimals, 
Percants, Elemantary Gacmatric Properties, and Simple Algebraic 
Manipulations 



students at this level are able to represent, interpret, and perform simple operations with fractions and 
decimal numbers. They are able to locate fractions and decimals on number lines, simplify fractions, and 
recognize the equivalence betWTOn common fractions ar>d decimals, includrng pictorial representations. 
They can interpret the meaning of percents less than and greater than 100 and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple problems. These students demonstrate some evidence of using mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, including those with exponents and negative integers. 

In measurement, these students can find th« perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine problems involving 
similar triangles and scale drawings. In geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and soiids. 

In data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
ptctographs, and line graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and have a beginning understanding 
of sample bias, in a\qttr&, they can graph points m the Cartesian plane and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simplifying an expression by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentences and inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound inequality when it is described m words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern. 



LEVEL 350 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Geometric RelationshipSt 
Algebraic Equations, and Beginning Statistics and Probability 



students at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize scientific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and decimal notation, in measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and perimeter of rectangles and triangles to solve problems. They can fmd the 
circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solid figures, in geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve problems involving indirect measurement. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figures to solve problems, such as determining the slope of 



a line. 



In data analysis, these students can compute means from frequency tab. . and determine the probability 
of a simple event, in aigebra, they can identify an equation describing a linear relation provided m a table 
and solve literal equations and a system of two UneBv equations. They are developing an understanding 
of linear functions and their graphs, as wen as functional notation, mciuding the composition of functions, 
"^hey can determine the nth term of a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 



LEVEL 350 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 300 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 250 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 200 

State 

Region 

Nation 



Levels of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



THE N/mOW'S 
RH»ORT| 
CARD 





0 ( 0.0) 
0 { 0.4) 
0 { 0.2) 



10 ( 1.0) 
12 { 2.4) 
12 ( 1.2) 



67 ( 1.7) 

63 ( 2.8) 

64 ( 1.6) 



89 ( 0.4) 
97 { 1.0) 
97 ( 0.7) 



Parcantage at or Abov« Profictoncy Lftv«ls 

The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is wiihin ± 2 sundard errors of the estimated percenUge (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a suUstically significant difference between the populations. 
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FIGURE 5 
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Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
Content Area Performance 
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208 ( 1.2) 
264 ( 2.6) 
266 ( 1.4) 



258 ( 1.5) 
258 ( 3.0) 
258 ( 1.7) 



259 { 1.4) 

260 { 2.6) 
259 ( 1.4) 



264 ( 1.6) 
262 ( 3.6) 
262 ( 1.8) 



262 ( 1.2) 

259 ( 2.4) 

260 ( 1.3) 



1— \ w-j 

0 200 225 250 275 3O0 500 

Mathematics Subscaia Proflciency 

The standard errors arc presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest is within i 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by HH). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a statistically significant 
diflcrcncc between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall state results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included reporting 
on the performance of various subgroups of the student population defined by 
race/ethnicity, tyne of community, parents' education level, and gender. 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

The Trial State Assessment results can be compared according to the different racial/ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial ethnic group is sufficient in size to be 
reliably reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics performance results for 
White, Black, His{xiniCi and American Indian students from Oklahoma are presented in 
Figure 6. 

As shown in Figure 6, White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did Black, Hispanic, or American Indian students- 
Figure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. The figure shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Black, Hispanic, or American Indian students 
attained level 300- 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The sundard errors are presented m parentheses, With about 95 percent ceruiniy, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within i 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by M-4). rf the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
sutistically significant difTerence between the populations. *. Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this esumaied mean proficiency. Sample size is 
insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 7 
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Levels of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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rhe standard errors arc presented in parentheses. With about 9S percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is wjthin ^ 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Figure 8 and Figure 9 present the mathematics proficiency results for eighth-grade students 
attending public schools in advantaged urban areas, disadvantaged urban areas, extreme 
rural areas, and areas classified as "other". (These are the "type of community" groups in 
Oklahoma with student samples lar^ enough to be reliably reported.) The results indicate 
that the average mathematics performance of the Oldahoma students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, extreme rural areas, or areas classified as "other". 



FIGURE 8 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Type of 
Commuiiity 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of mierest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence mtcrval. denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difTerence between the populations. ! interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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FIGURE 9 
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PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous NAEP findings have shown that students whose parents are better ^ucatcd tend 
to have higher mathematics proficiency (see Figures 10 and II). In Oklahoma, the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students having at least one parent 
who graduated from college was approximately 23 points higher than that of students who 
report^ that neither parent graduated from high school As shown in Table 1 in the 
Introduction, about the same percentage of students in Oklahoma (40 percent) and in the 
nation (39 percent) had at least one parent who graduated fi-om college. In comparison, 
the percentage of students who reported that neither parent graduated from high school 
was 8 percent for Oklahoma and 10 percent for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 
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GENDER 

As shown in Figure 12, eighth-grade males in Oklahoma had a higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did eighth-grade females in Oklahoma, Compared to the national results* 
females in Oklahoma performed no differently from females across the country; males in 
Oklahoma performed no differently from males across the country. 



FIGURE 12 
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The standard errors arc presented )n parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is vviihin t 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by M^), If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. 



As shown in Figure 13, there was no difference between the percentages of males and 
females in Oklahoma who attained level 200. rhe percentage of females in Oklahoma who 
attained level 200 was similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 
200. Also* the percentage of males in Oklahoma who attained level 200 was similar to the 
prercentage of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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In addition, there was no difference between the percentages of males and females in 
Oklahoma who attained level 300. The percentage of females in OUahoma who attained 
level 300 was similar to the percentage of females m the nation who attained level 300. 
Also, the percentage of males in Oklahoma who attained level 300 was similar to the 
percentage of males in the nation who attained level 300. 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a summary- of content area performance by race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE 3 Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 

Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 



AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY OF STUDENTS 
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The standard errors of the estimaied statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihin t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determtnaiion of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, *** Sample st?,e is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 3 Eighth-Grade Public-h ' ' J Mathematics 
(continued) Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students' 
Mathematics Proficiency 



Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the ' rial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other adminis.i- rs in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information cn student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAEP data cannot establish cause-and-effect links between various 
contextual factors and students' mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

The contextual information provided in Part Two of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning and instruction - fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the country. 
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Through the questionnaires administer^ to students, teachers, and principals, NAEP is 
able to provide a broad picture of educational practices prevalent in American schools and 
classrooms. In many instances, however, these findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers* suggestions about what strategies work best to help 
students learn. 

For example, research has indicated new and more successful ways of teaching and learning, 
incorporiJting more hands-on activities and student-centered learning techniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAEP data indicate that clas^om work is still dominated by 
tcTrtbooks or worksheets. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
enormous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
tclevisio" *han doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices - how instruction is delivered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. Chapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 

What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 



In response to the continuing swell of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that are changing the direction of mathematics education. Recent 
reports have called for fundamental revisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs.^ This chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in Oklahoma public schools and their relationship to students' 
proficiency. 

1 able 4 provides a profile of the eighth-grade public schools' policies and staffing. Some 
of the salient results are as follows: 

• More than hall* of the eighth-grade students in Oklahoma (59 percent) wea* 
in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. 
This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



' Curlis McKnight, et a)., 77jp Underachieving Curriculum Assessing US. School Mathematics from an 
Iniernational Perspective, A National Report on the Second Intcrnauonal MalhemaUcs Study (Champaign, 
Ih: Stipes Publishing Company. 1987). 

Lynn Steen, L-d, Everybody Counts A Report - . j Nation on the Future of Mathematics Education 
(Washington, DC: Nauonal Academy Press, 1989). 
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• In Oklahoma, 64 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high school course placement or credit. 

• Many of the students m Oklahoma (87 percent) were taught mathematics 
by teachers who teach only one subject. 

• More than half (56 percent) of the students in Oklahoma were typically 
tau^t mathematics in a class that was grouped by mathematics ability. 
Ability grouping was equally prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 



Mathematics Policies and Practices in 
Oklahoma Eighth-Grade Public Schools 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1M0 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMEMT 


Oklahoma 


West 


NaUon 




Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools that identified mathematics as 
rvcf Mng special ampliaslt in schcx?i-w«de 
goals and objectives, instruction, in-service 
training, etc. 


Percentage 

59 : 4.8} 


Percentaye 

61 ( 8.6) 


Percentage 

63 ( 5.9) 


Percentage of eighth-grade public-schoot students 
who are offered a course In algebra for 

high school course placement or credit 


64 ( 4^) 


92 ( 4.7) 


76 ( 4.6) 


Percentage of etghth-grade students m public 
schools who are taught by teachers who fea^ 
only mathematics 


87 ( 


96 ( 1.6) 


91 ( 3.3) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools who are assiffied to a mathematics 
c^MU l»y their al^ility m mathematics 


56 ( 3.7) 


64 ( 83) 


^ ( 4.0) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools who receive four or more hours of 
mathematics instruction pf week 


20 ( 3.2) 


25 ( 5.9) 


30 ( 4,4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mterest, the value for the entire population is within -r. 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 



To place students' mathematics proficiency in a currictilum-related context, it is necessary 
to examine the extent to which eighth graders in Oklahoma are taking mathematics courses. 
Based on their responses, shown in Table 5; 

• About the same percentage of students in Oklahoma were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics (53 percent) as were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra (43 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were 
taking eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
prc-algcbra or algebra. 

• Students in Oklahoma who were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses 
exhibited higher average mathematics proficiency than did those who were 
in eighth-grade mathematics courses. This kjsuU is not unexpected since 
it is assumed that students enrolled in pre-algebra and algebra courses may 
be the more able students who have already master^ the general 
eighth-grade mathematics curriculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 
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takmg thfs year^ 


and 

ProfieJ»ncy 


Parcwtagt 
and 

ProfldMcy 


Parcantatft 
and 

Prailcltncy 


ElghnHT^t^ mathematics 


53 { 2,7) 
254 ( 1.5) 


eS { 2.7) 
252 ( 2,4) 


62 ( 2.1) 
251 { 1,4) 




30 ( 2.7) 
267 ( 1.8) 


15 { 2.7) 
266 ( 3.6) 


19 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 2.4) 


Aigebra 


13 ! 1.1) 
290 ( 2,8) 


17 ( 1.8) 
299 ( 4.5) 


15 ( 1.2) 
296 { 2.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. 
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Further, from Table A5 in the Data Appendix:* 

• About the same percentage of females (44 paccnt) and males (42 percent) 
in Oklahoma were enroll^ in pre-algebra or algebra courses. 

• In Oklahoma, 46 percent of White students, 29 percent of Black students, 
28 percent of Hispanic students, and 38 perc^t of American hidian 
students were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses, 

• Similarly, 40 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 49 percent in schools in disadvant^^^ urban areas, 36 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 46 percent in schools in areas classiGed 
as ''other*' were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers were asked to report the amount of time the stxulcnts 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students' responses, respectively. 

According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in Oklahoma spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; according 
to the students, the greatest percentage spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework 
each day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the largest percentage of students 
spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported spending either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as reported by their teachers (Table 6 and Table A6 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Oklahoma, 2 percent of the students spent no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation. Moreover, 
9 percent of the students in Oklahoma and 4 percent of the students in the 
nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. 



• For every table m the body of the report that includes estimates of average proficiency, the Data Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the results for the four subpopulatjons - race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents* education level, and gender. 
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The results by race/ethnicity show that 10 percent of White students, 
11 percent of Black students, 8 percent of Hispanic students, and 
7 percent of American Indian students spent an hour or more on 
mathematics homework each day. In comparison, 1 percent of White 
students, 2 percent of Black students, 6 percent of Hispanic students, and 
2 percent of American Indian students spent no time doing mathematics 
homework. 

In addition, 9 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 0 percent in schools in disadvant^^ urban areas, 14 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 9 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" spent an hour or more on mathematics homework daily. In 
comparison, 2 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 1 percent in schools in disadvanta^ urban areas, 1 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 2 percent in schools in areas classified 
as **other" spent no time doing mathematics homeworic. 



TABLE 6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


OklehMta 


West 


Nelion 




) ' " ' ■ - - ^ 

About how much time 0o students spend ! 
on mathematics homework each day? 


PereefHage 
and 

Profldency 


Percentifle 
end 

Proficiency 


Percentage 

Md 
Proficiency 


Horm 


2 ( 0,5) 
#-** ^ ***) 


1 ( 0.3) 
^ ***)^ 


1 ( 0.3) 
1 ^ 


15 minutes 


24 ( 3,2) 
25$ ( 2.2) 


42 ( 6.7) 
25« ( 4.2) 


43 ( 4.2) 
256 ( 2.3) 




54 ( 2,9) 
2^ ( 1.7) 


43 ( 6.2) 
264 ( 4.7) 


43 ( 4.3) 
266 ( 2.6) 


45 minutes 


11 ( 1.7) 
273 ( 3.4) 


9{ 2.3) 
270 ( 6.5)1 


10 ( 1.9) 
272 { 57)) 


An hour or more 


9 ( 2.0) 
271 ( 4,8)f 


5( 1.9) 


4 ( 0.9) 
27a ( 5.1 )f 



The standard errors of the esumated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
dctermmatjon of the variability of this estimated mean profioenc). Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 7 



Students* Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Oldatioma 







About how much Vme do you usually 
spend each day on n^athemattcs 
homework? 



1 



None 

15 minutes 
30 mlnutts 
45 minutes 
An hour er more 



P«reant«g« 
and 

ProAciwicy 


and 
Pnilleiwicy 


Pafcantoga 
and 

Prolleiancy 


10 { 0.7) 
264 ( 2.6) 


12 { 1.7} 
254 { 4J2) 


9 ( 0.8) 
251 ( 2£) 


24 { 1.1) 
267 ( 1.9) 


31 ( 4.5) 
263 ( 3.8) 


31 { 2.0) 
264 ( 1.9) 


29 ( 1.1) 
2^( 1.6) 


28 ( 1.7) 
261 { 2.9) 


32 ( 1.2) 
263 ( 1J) 


18 { 0.7) 
264 ( 2.1) 


15 ( 1.8) 
267 C 4.2) 


16 ( 1.0) 
266 ( 141) 


20 ( 1.0) 
257 ( 1.7) 


14 ( 1.7) 
261 ( 4.3) 


12 ( 1.1) 
258 ( 3,1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



And, according to the students (Table 7 and Table A7 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Oklahoma, relatively few of the students (10 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 20 percent of the students in Oklahoma and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

• The resuhs by race/ethnicity show that 18 percent of While students, 
20 percent of Black students, 33 percent of Hispanic students, and 
24 percent of American Indian students spent an hour or more on 
mathematics homework each day. In comparison, 1 1 percent of White 
students, 7 percent of Black students, 10 percent of Hispanic students, and 
10 percent of American Indian students spent no time doing mathematics 
homework. 
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• In addition, 14 percent of studoits attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 26 percent in schools in disadvantagwi urban areas, 19 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 20 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" spent an hour or more on mathematics homeworic daily. In 
comparison, 8 percait of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 13 percent in schools in disadvanta^ urban areas, 10 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 10 percent in schools in areas classifiwi 
as "other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 

INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, al^bra, statistics, probability, geometry, and 
mft-rsurement.' Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measure 
students' knowled^, skills, and understandings in these various content areas - regardless 
of the type of mathematics class in which they were enrolled the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis thty plaimed to give specific 
mathematics topics during the school year. Their responses provide an indication of the 
students' opportunity to learn the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of 10 topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place "heavy," 
"moderate," or "little or no" emphasis on the topic. Each of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 

• Numbers and Operations. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions, decimal 
firactions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

• Measurement. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

• Geometry. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
geometry. 

• Data Analysis, Statistics, and ProhaWllty. Teachers were asked about 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics. 

• Algebra and Functions. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



* NaUon»I Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Curriculum and Evaiuaiion Standards for School Mathcmailcs 
(Reston, VA: \ational Council of Teachers of Mathemaucs, 1989). 
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The responses of the assessed students' teachers to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content area were combined to create a new variable. For each question in a particular 
content area, a value of 3 was given to "heavy emphasis'' responses, 2 to **modcrate 
emphasis" responses, and 1 to '*Iittle or no emphasis" responses. Each teacher's responses 
were then averaged over all questions related to the particular content area. 

Table 8 provides the results for the extreme categories - '*heavy emphasis" and "Uttle or 
no emphasis" and the average student proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions about numbers and operations, for example, the proficiency reported is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra and Functions 
had higher proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Algebra and Functions. Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations had lower proficiency in this content area than 
students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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TABLE 8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRlAt. STATE ASSESSMENT 




West 


NatKm 







Teacher ** emphasis'* categories by 
content areas 



llijnil)#rt and OfHratlora 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

MMturtfii#nt 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

Heavy emphasis 
little or no emphasis 

Data Anaiysis, Statistics, and Probability 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

Algebra and Functions 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 



28 ( 3^) 
256 ( 2J) 



5{ 1.8) 
264 ( 6.7)1 
68 ( 3.7) 
263 ( 1^) 



55 ( 3.4) 
270 ( 16) 

15 ( 1.9) 
246 ( 2.9) 



16 { 4.5) 
277 (11^)1 



14 ( 37) 
264 (10.8)5 

54 ( 6.3) 
262 ( 4,9) 



43 { 56) 
277 ( 5^) 

23 ( 5,1) 
243 ( 4.2V 



5«( 


3.8) 


42 { 


7.4) 


*9( 


3.8) 


263{ 


1» 


257{ 


3.6) 


20O( 


1.8) 


9( 


1.7) 


13 ( 


2.1) 


15 { 


2.1) 


290 ( 


6.7) 


291 ( 


6.6) 


287 ( 


34) 


11 ( 


2S) 


11 ( 


2.8) 


17 ( 


3.0) 


258 ( 


3SV 


251 ( 


7.7)1 


250{ 


5.6) 


39( 


3.8) 


36( 


5.3) 


33( 


4.0) 


264 { 


3^) 


275 ( 


8.3) 


272 ( 


4.0) 


17( 


2.6) 


24 ( 


83) 


28 ( 


3.8) 


262 { 


2.4) 


260 ( 


2.8)1 


260( 


3.2) 



21 { 3,3) 
264 { 5,4) 



14 ( 2^) 

269 { 4.3) 

53 ( 4.4) 

261 ( 2^) 



46{ 
275 



3.6) 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enUre population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
delermmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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SUMMARY 

Although many types of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
environment, there are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an important 
determinant of their achievement. 

The information on curriculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

• More than half of the eighth-grade students in Oklahoma (59 percent) were 
in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. 
This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 

• In Oklahoma, 64 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• About the same percentage of students in Oklahoma were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics (53 percent) as were taking a course in 
pre-algpbra or algebra (43 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were 
taking eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Oklahoma spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of Uiem spent 30 
minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 1 5 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported cither 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In Oklahoma, relatively few of the students (10 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 20 percent of the students in Oklahoma and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed hca\7 instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations had lower proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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CHAPTER 4 




How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 

Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cuUural backgrounds is an important aspect of teaching,*" 

An inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students are learning in mathematics. To provide 
information about how instruction is delivered, students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



AVAILABILITY OF RESOLRCES 

Teachers' use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the assessed students' teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed. 



" National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Professional Standards for the Teaching of Maihematks 
(Rcston, VA; National Council of Teachers of MalhemaUcs, 1991). 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Oklahoma, 12 percent of the cighth-gr^ stiidents had mathatnatics 
teachers who rq>ort^ getting of the resources they needed, while 
33 percent of the students were tai^t by teachers who ^t only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Oklahoma, 5 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 16 percent in schools in disadvanta^ urban areas, 8 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 14 percent in schools in areas classified 
as *'other" had mathematics teachers wlxo got all the resources they needed. 

• By comparison, in Oklahoma, 31 percent of students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas, 64 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban 
areas, 35 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 29 percent in 
schools in areas classified as "other" were in classrooms where only some 
or no resources were available. 

• Students whose teachers got all the resour^^s they needed had mathematics 
achievement levels similar to those whose teachers got only some or none 
of the resources they needed. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NA£P TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


OUahoma 


West 


Nation 



1 Which 0* the following statements fs true ' 
I at>out how well supplied you are 5y your \ 
i school System with the msf/ucVonai \ 
j materials and other resources you need 
j to teach your class? \ 


Percenuoe 

ProOcieney 


Peroentege 
Proficiency 


PercmUge 
end 

Proficiency 


1 gtt all ttw ras oarcts i nMd. 


12 { 2.7) 
258 { 27)i 


15 ( 5.2) 
261 ( 5.9)1 


13 ( 2.4) 
265 i 4.2) 


1 get most of the rtsourcts 1 ne^ 


56 ( 4,6) 
266 ( 17) 


82 I 3.8) 
268 ( 4.1) 


56 ( 4.0) 
265 ( 2,0) 


1 9«l som* or nont of the resource* I need. 


33 ( 4.0) 
201 ( 2^) 


23 { 6.1) 
257 ( 37)1 


31 { 4,2) 
261 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statist... appear m parentheses. U can be said mih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ^ 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Research in education and cognitive psycholog>' has yielded many insights into the types 
of instructional activities that facilitate students* mathematics learning. Increasing the use 
of **hands-on'' examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-world 
contexts to help children construct useful meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the I commended approaches.^ Students' responses to a series of questions on their 
mathematics instmction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their teachers; 

• Less than half of the students in Oklahoma (44 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; some never 
worked mathematics problems in small groups (18 percent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (72 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week; some never 
used such objects (11 percent). 

• In Oklahoma, 79 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost ever>' day; 1 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• About one-quarter of the students (28 percent) did problems from 
worksheets at least several times a week; less than half did worksheet 
problems less than weekly (40 percent). 



Thomas Romberg, "A Common Currjculum for Malhemaucs/* Individual Differences and the Common 
Curriculum Eighty-second Yearbook of ihe Saiional Society for the Study of Education (Chicago, 
L'niversUy of Chicago Press, 19S3). 
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TABLE 10 



Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


OklilKNna 


WMt 


Nation 



About how often do students 
prot>ien}s in sm^ll groups? 



work 



At iMit onc« A wMk 
Lms than onc« « wMk 



About how often do students use objects 
Uke rulers, counting bfocks, or geometric 
sohds? 



At ttast onct a wttk 
Ut$ than once a wMk 
Navtr 



and 



44 { 3 J) 
2S3{ 2^) 


57 ( 8.9) 
262 ( 4.2)) 


50 ( 4^) 

200 { a^) 


38 ( 3.7) 
266 ( 1.7) 


38 ( 7.6) 
206 { 4.5) 


43 { 4.1) 
264 { 2.3) 


18 ( 2J) 
258 ( 2J) 


3{ 2.2) 


8 ( 2.0) 
277 { 5.4)1 


MKi 

PfoAcicflcy 


Pfi^cMtasa 
Pfoffdancy 


P'ai'^oanlafa 

and 

PiuiAoiaficy 


18 ( 2.7) 
261 ( 2.5) 


34 ( 8.2) 
256 ( 4.d)< 


22 ( 3.7) 
254 ( 3.2) 


72 ( 3.4) 
263 ( 1.4) 


57 { 8.4) 
265 ( 4.0) 


m{ 3J>) 
2^( 1J) 


11 ( 2.2) 
265 ( 5.4)1 


8 { 3.0) 


9 { 2.8) 
282 { 5J)) 



The sundard errors of the esumated staiisucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this i ^imated mean proficiency. *♦* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 student 
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TABLE U 



Teachers' Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ISeO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


OMahoma 


West 


Nation 









! About how often do students do prooiems 
j from lextt>ooks? 



Atmoft •v«ry day 



AlKHrt onc9 a wMk or ttss 



About how often do students do problems 
I on worksheets? 



At least savaraJ timas a waafc 



AlHMit onca a waafc 



Lass than waaidy 



and 
Praflctancy 



Pareanta^a 

^and 
PioHclanay 



Rarcaniafla 
PiiiBclaficy 



79 { 3.4) 
265 { 1.3) 


55 { 6.0) 
270 ( 3.3) 


62 ( 3.4) 
267 ( 


20 { 3.3) 
256 { 2.6) 


36 { 5.1) 
256 { 5.2) 


31 ( 3.1) 
254 ( 2.8) 


1 ( 0.7) 
»♦• 1 ***) 




7 ( 1.8) 
280 ( 5.1)1 


P«rc«ntag« 
and 

Proflclancy 


ParcMitag* 
and 

ProAciMKy 


ParcanCaga 
and 

Prandancy 


28 { 3.2) 
257 ( 2.1) 


25 ( 5.2) 
258 ( 4.3)1 


34 ( 3.8) 
256 ( 2.3) 


32 ( 3.3) 
264 ( 2.2) 


34 ( 4.6) 
258 ( 4.1) 


33 ( 3.4) 
260 ( 2.3) 


40 ( 3.0) 
267 { 2.0) 


41 ( 5.6) 
274 { 4.2) 


32 ( 3.6) 
274 ( 2.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is {nsufficicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



The next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relationship of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROLTS 

In Oklahoma, 56 percent of the students reported never working mathematics problems 
in small groups (see Table 12); 20 percent of the students worked mathematics problems 
in small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Oklahoma 


West 


NaUon 



How often do you work m small groups 
m your maViematics class? 



At iMft OflM « WMk 

L#s$ ttun oiK« B WMk 



P«re«nt«gc 

and 
Proflciancy 


and 

Profldancy 


and 

ProdciMicy 


20 { 2.0) 
261 ( 2.6) 


35 ( 4.8) 
258 ( 4.2) 


28 ( 23) 
258 { 2.7) 


23 ( 2.0) 
267 ( 1.8) 


29 ( 2.8) 
271 ( 3.1) 


28 { 1.4) 
267 ( 2.0) 


56 ( 2.6) 
262 ( 1.5) 


36 ( 4.8) 
258 ( 2.0) 


44 ( 2S] 
261 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Examining the subpopulations (Table AI2 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Oklahoma, 11 percent of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas, 34 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 
18 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 21 percent in schools in 
areas classified as "other" worked in small groups at least once a week. 

• Further, 20 percent of White students, 26 percent of Black students, 
16 percent of Hispanic students, and 19 percent of American Indian 
students worked mathematics problems in small groups at least once a 
week. 

• Females were as likely as males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a' week (20 percent and 21 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 

Students were asked to report on the firequency with which they used mathematical objects 
such as rulers, counting blocks, or geometric solids. Table 13 below and Table A 13 in the 
Data Appendix summarize these data: 

• About half of the students in Oklahoma (51 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 19 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• Mathematical objects were used at least once a week by 8 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 16 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, 21 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 19 percent in schools in areas classified as "other". 

• Males were as likely as females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a week (20 percent and 17 percent, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 17 percent of White students, 27 percent of Black students, 
25 percent of Hispanic students, and 21 percent of American Indian 
students used mathematical objects at least once a week. 



TABLE 13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Oklahoma 




Nation 









How often do you work with objects like i 
rufers, counting t>fock$, or geometrtc } 
solfds m your mathemavcs c/ass? i 



A! tMst once 1 wMk 



Ufs than onct i wMk 



and 

Proflcfoncy 



19 { 1.6) 

255 ( 2.2) 

30 ( 1.6) 

267 ( 1.6) 

51 ( 2.6) 

262 ( 1.5) 



Pcccantagt 

ProfldMcy 



36 
260 

281 
269 I 

361 
256 1 



3.5) 
4.0) 

1.8) 
2.7) 

3.3) 
2-8) 



ParcMiUge 

and 
ProOeiancy 



28 ( 18) 
258 ( 2.6) 



31 { 
269 ( 



41 
259 



1.2) 
1.5) 

2.2) 
1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated stausiics appear in paVentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cei-tainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wnhm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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MATERULS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 



The percentages of eighth-grade public-school students in Oklahoma who frequently 
work«i mathematics problems from textbooks (Table 14) or worksheets (Table 15) 
indicate that these materials play a major role in mathematics teaching and learning. 
Regarding the frequency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A 14 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• Many of the students in Oklahoma (86 percent) worked mathematics 
problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 74 percent of the 
students in the nation. 

• T extbooks were used almost every day by 93 pcrant of students attending 
schools in advantaged urban areas, 89 percent in schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, 84 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 87 percent 
in schools in areas classified as "other". 



TABLE 14 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRtAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




Wnt 


Nation 











; How Often do you do ms^thematics 
i prot>lem$ from textbooks in your > 
I mathematfcs c/ass? 


Porcofita9t 
and 

Pfolfcitncy 


P«reont«9t 

wd 
ProAdoncy 


Md 

ProndMcy 


Almost ftvory day 


as ( 1.3) 

265 ( 1.3) 


71 ( 3.5) 
267 { 2.4) 


74 ( 1J) 
267 ( 1^) 


Several limtt a WMk 


9 { 0.$) 
252 ( 2.5) 


15 ( 13) 
251 ( 2.4) 


14 { 0.8) 
252 ( 1.7) 


About once a wttk or lots 


4 ( 0,8) 
241 ( 2.1) 


14 ( 3.1) 
242 (11.2)^ 


12 ( 1.8) 
242 { 4,5) 



The standarci errors of the estimated siaiisiics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that» for each population of mteresl. the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, i Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And. for the frequency of worksheet usage (Table 15 and Table Al 5 in the Data 
Appendix): 

♦ About one-quarter of the students in Oklahoma (25 peit»nt) used 
worksheets at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the 
nation. 

• Worksheets were used at least several times a week by 31 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 12 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, 33 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 23 percent in schools in areas classified as "other". 



TABLE 15 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 HAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


OlctalKNna 


WMt 


Nation 







How often do you do mathem^tfcs 
problems on worksheets in your 
mathematfcs class? 



At l«asl Mvtral llmts a wMk 



Uss than wMKiy 





ana 


P9uficl#ncy 


ProHdcncy 


PfoflolMKy 


25 ( 2.2) 
253 ( 1.9) 


35 ( 4.0) 
250 ( 4.2) 


36 ( 2.4) 

253 ( 2.2) 


29 ( 1.6) 
263 ( 1.3) 


23 ( 2.6) 
262 ( 2.1) 


25 { 1J2) 
281 { 1.4) 


46 { 2.3) 
268 ( 1.7) 


41 ( 4.1) 

270 ( 3.4) 


37 ( 2.5) 
272 ( 1.©) 



The standard errors of the estimated suustics appear in parentheses, h can be said with about 95 percent 
ccruinty thai, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Table 16 compares students* and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Comparison of Students^ and Teachers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE 
ASSESSMENT 


OMaiwma 




Nation 



Patterns of classroom 
instrucVon 



Pcrc«nU9t of ttudwtft who 
worfc mattMAMtics proW«m« k\ 
small groupt 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Newer 

Porcantag* of ttudtnU w(k> 
US* objacu IU(0 nMtrs, counting 
Itlocto, or gaomatric sollift 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 



Materials for mattijmatics 
instruction 



Parcantag* of students Mftw 
use a mathematics taxttwek 

Almost every day 
Several times a week 
About once a week or less 

Parcantage of students who 
use a mathamatlcs worksheet 

At least several times a week 
About once a week 
Less than weekly 



Parcantage 
Studanla Taachera 



Parcantag* 
S&idanis Taactiara 



Studanic Taiaehara 



20 ( 2.0) 44 ( 3.9) 
23 { 2.0) 38 { 3.7) 
56 ( 2.6) 18 ( 2.9) 



19 { 1.6) 18 { 
30 ( 1.6) 72 ( 
51 ( 2.6) 11 ( 



2.7) 
3.4) 
2.2) 



35 ( 4.8) 
29 ( 2.8) 

36 ( 4.8) 



36 ( 3.5) 
28 ( 1.8) 
36 ( 3^) 



57 ( 
39 ( 

3( 



34( 

57 ( 
8{ 



8.9) 
7.6) 
2^) 



8.2) 
8.4) 

3.0) 



28 ( 
28 ( 
44( 



2.5) 
1.4) 
S.9) 



50 ( 4.4) 
43 ( 4.1) 
a ( 2.0) 



28 ( 

31 ( 
41 ( 



1.8) 22(3.7) 
1.2) 69(3.9) 
2.2) 9 ( 2.6) 



Parcantaga 
Studantt Teadiars 



Parcatrtaga 
Students Taadiars 



Parcantaga 
Studanta Taachars 



86 I 
9l 
4 I 



1.3) 
0.8) 
0.8) 



79 
20 
1 



3.4) 
3.3) 
0.7) 



25 ( 0.2) 
29 ( 1.6) 
46 ( 2.3) 



28 ( 
32 ( 
40 ( 



3.2) 
3.3! 
3.0) 



71 
15 
14 



35( 
23 ( 
41 ( 



Z3) 
1.5) 

3.1) 



4.0) 
2.6) 
4.1) 



55( 
36 ( 
8( 



25 ( 
34 ( 
41 ( 



6.0) 
5.1) 
4.9) 



5.2) 
4.6) 
5.6) 



74 ( 
14 ( 

12 { 



38 ( 
25 ( 
37 ( 



1.9) 

0. 8) 

1. e) 



2.4) 
1.2) 
2.5) 



62 ( 3.4) 
31 ( 3.1) 
7( 1.8) 



34( 
33 ( 
32 ( 



3.6) 
3.4) 
3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm r 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Becau^ classroom instructional time is typically limited, teachers need to make the best 
possible use of what is known about effective instructional delivery practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and woricsheets continue to play a major role in 
mathematics teaching. Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and practices arc en erging, they are not yet commonplace. 

According to the students' mathematics teachers: 

• l^ss than half of the students in Oklahoma (44 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in smaU groups at least once a week; some never 
worked in small groups (18 percent). 

♦ The largest percentage of the students (72 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks^ or geometric shapes less than once a week, and some 
never used such objects ( U percent). 

♦ In Oklahoma, 79 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 1 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• About one-quarter of the students (28 percent) did problems from 
worksheets at least several times a week; less than half did worksheet 
problems less than weekly (40 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In Oklahoma^ 56 percent of the students never worked mathematics 
problems in small groups; 20 percent of the students worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week. 

• About half of the students in Oklahoma (51 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 19 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

♦ Many of the students in Oklahoma (86 percent) workwl mathematics 
problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 74 percent of 
students in the nation. 

♦ About one-quarter of the students in Oklahoma (25 percent) used 
worksheets at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the 
nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

How Are Calculators Used? 



Although computation skills are vital, calculators - and, to a lesser extent, computers - 
have drastically changed the methods that can be used to perform calculations. Calculators 
are important tools for mathematics and students need to be able to use them wisely. The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.* The increasing availability of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

Given the prevalence and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availability and use of calculators. 



* National Assessment of Bducauonal Progress, Mathematics Objeciives 1990 Assessment (Princeton. \J: 
Educational Testing Service, 1988), 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Curriculum and Evaiuatlon Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston. VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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Table 17 provides a profile of Oklahoma eighth-grade public schools' policies with regard 
to calculator use: ^ 

• In compar ison to 33 percent across the nation, 15 percent of the students 
in Oklahoma had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• About the same percentage of students in Oklahoma and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (10 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 17 



Teachers* Reports of Oklahoma Policies on 
Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


OWatMnui 


West 


Nation 









Percentage of eighth-grade students m pudiic 
schools Whose teachers permit the unmtrict^d 
UM of cAlcuUitort 

Percentage of eighth-grade students m public 
schools whose teachers permit the use of 
calculAtors ter toils 

Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools whose teachers report that students 
have access to catculators owned by the scIkmX 



Pemnuge 

10 ( 2^) 

15 ( 3.0! 
33 { 4.3) 



PereenUige 

20 ( 4.9) 

46 ( 8.8) 
72 ( 7.4) 



P er ce ntage 

16 ( 3.4) 

33 ( AS) 
68 ( 4.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statisucs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF CALCULATORS 



In Oklahoma, most students or their families (98 percent) owned calculators (Table 18); 
however, fewer students (38 percent) had teachers who c:i^)laincd the use of calculators to 
them. From Table A 18 in the Data Appoidix: 

^ In Oklahoma, 35 perc^t of White students, 49 percent of Black students, 
43 percent of Hispanic students, and 43 percent of /\merican Indian 
students had teachers who explained how to use them* 

^ Females were as likely as males to have the use of calculatox^ explained to 
them (38 percent and 38 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATf ASSESSMENT 


OkfahoiM 


WttI 


lUlion 











Do you or your family own a csifcufator? 




Mid 

Prollcteney 


Profldmcy 


_ Mid 
PitMofwicjf 




Y#s 


96 { 0.3) 


96 ( 0.6) 
263 ( 2.6) 


97 ( OA) 
2<3( 13) 


No 


2 ( 0.3) 


4 ( 0.8) 


3 { 0.4) 
234 ( 2 A) 


Does your mathematics teacher explam 
I how to use a calcufator for mathematics 
problems? 




and 


P8fMtllft98 

Mid 
ProfldwKy 


I^9rc6nts^8 

JTHj 

Proffciwicy 


Ym 


38 ( 1.9) 
258 ( 1.7) 


58 ( 3.4) 
260 ( 2.7) 


48 ( 2Ji) 
258 ( 1.7) 


No 


82 ( 1^) 
286 ( 1^) 


41 ( 3.4) 
285 { 3.0) 


51 ( 2.3) 
2«8{ 13) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said svith about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the '•rtimatc for the sample, *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a rehable esumaie (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 

As previously noted, calculators can free students from tedious computations and allow 
them to concentrate instead on problem solving and other important skills and content. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, students were askc' ' ow frequently (never, 
sometimes, almost always) they used calculators for work. ^ problems in class, doing 
problems at home, and taking quizzes or tests. As reported in Table 19: 

• In Oklahoma, 31 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 44 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (18 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 27 percent who almost always used one. 

• Less than half of the students (42 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 18 percent almost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


ddahoma 


West 


Nation 







How often do you us9 a calculator for the 
fouowmg tasks? 



Working protltms in cJass 



Almost always 


44 ( 


1.4) 


53( 


2.1) 


48( 


1.5) 




254 ( 


1.8) 


255 1 


2.6) 


254 ( 


13) 


Never 


31 ( 


1.8) 


14 ( 


2.4) 


23 ( 


1.9) 




272 ( 


1.5) 


265( 


3.0) 


272 ( 


1.4) 


Doing probtams at home 














Almost always 


27 ( 


1.4) 


29 ( 


1-7) 


30 ( 


1.3) 




256 ( 


2.1) 


263 ( 


3.3) 


261 { 


1.8) 


Never 


18 { 


1.0) 


19 ( 


1.6) 


19 ( 


0.9) 




270 ( 


1.8) 


258 ( 


3.7) 


263 ( 


1.8) 


Taking quizzes or tests 














Almost always 


18 { 


1.0) 


25 ( 


1.8) 


27 ( 


1.4) 




252 ( 


2.2) 


259 ( 


3.9) 


253 ( 


2.4) 


Never 


*2{ 


1.5) 


22 ( 


3.0) 


30 ( 


2.0) 




274 { 


1.3) 


270 ( 


3.3) 


274 ( 


1.3) 



Prollctoicy 



and 

Prafidmey 



and 

Prolfclcncy 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjlh about 95 percent 
ce;iamt\ that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is mthm - 2 standard crmrs 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes" categors 
IS not included. 
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ViHES TO LSE A CALCULATOR 

Part of the Trial State Aiisessment was designed to invesu^tc whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is helpful and when it is not. There were seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; however, each student took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven sections, students were given calculators to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item, 

Certain items in the calculator sections were defined as "calculator-active" items that is, 
items that required the student to use the calculator to determine the correct response. 
Certain other items were defined as "calculator-inactive" items items whose solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
"calculator-neutral" items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, there were eight calculator-active items, 13 calculator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodology used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not ever>^ student took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the characteristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator sections were categorized into two groups: 

• High - students who used the calcuk^or appropriately (i.e., used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 

• Other - students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator- active items they were presented. 
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The data presented in Table 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appendix are highlighted below; 

• A smaller percentage of students in Oklahoma werc in the High group thEn 
were in the Ciher group. 

• A smaller percentage of males than females were in the High group. 

• hi addition, 48 percent of White rudents, 38 percent of Black students, 
41 percent of Hispanic students, and 41 percent of American hidian 
students were in the High group. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19M NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Oldahonu 


WMt 


Nation 









*'Cafculdtor-u$e'* group 



P«rc«nug* 


Paraantj^ 


Pafcantag* 


and 


Mid 


and 


ProddMcy 


ProOciWKy 


rronciviicy 


46 ( 1.3) 


38 ( 2.6) 


42 ( 1.3) 


288 ( 1.5) 


273 ( 2.7) 


272 ( 1.6) 


54 ( 1.3) 


62 { 2.6) 


58 ( 1.3) 


258 { 1.6} 


253 ( 2.8) 


255 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses, ft can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Given the prevalence of inexpensive calculators, it may no longer be necessary or useful to 
devote large portions of instructional time to teaching students how to perform routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process would 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as problem solving, 
to be emphasized. 

The data related to calculators and their use show that: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 15 percent of the students 
in Oklahoma had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• About the same percentage of students in Oklahoma and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (10 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 

• In Oklahoma, most students or their families (98 percent) owned 
calculators; however, fewer students (38 percent) had teachers who 
explained the use of calculators to them. 

• In Oklahoma, 31 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 44 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (18 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 27 percent who almost always used one. 

• I^ss than half of the students (42 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 18 percent almost always did. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 



In recent years, accountability for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.^ Many states have begun to raise teacher certification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

• In Oklahoma, 40 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at least a master's or wlucation specialist's 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• More than half of the students (69 percent) had mathematics teachers who 
had the highest level of teaching certification available. This is similar to 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were tau^t by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• Many of the students (80 percent) had mathematics teachers who had a 
mathematics (middle school or secondary) teaching certificate. This 
compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



* Naijonal Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Professional Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Restor : jN^cti'^nal Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1960 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




West 


Nation 




Percti^gt of ttiMlMits witiOM mathanuitics tMdwrt 
m^wrtMl having ttw Ibtowing d«flr*ts 


Percentage 


Peroentage 


Percwtt^ 


Bi»'"nelor's degree 

M jiier's or specialist's degree 

Doctorate or professional degree 


flO ( 3.8) 
40 ( 3.7) 
1 ( 0.7) 


68 ( 55) 

32 ( 55) 
0 ( 0.0) 


56 ( 45) 
42 ( 45) 
2( 1^) 


PercMiUge of sfudtnts ««fios« mathomatics teachort hav« 
ttM taltoWing typM of teaching cwlincates mat are 
recognized t>y OWitfwma 








No regular certification 

Regular certification but less than the highest available 
Highest certification available (permanent or long-term) 


1 ( 0.4) 
31 ( 35) 
68 ( 35) 


6 { 2.4) 
20 ( 3.3) 
74 ( 3.3) 


4( 15) 
29 ( 4.3) 
06 ( 4.3) 


Perventagt of studtntt whose mathomatict teacher* have 
the foHowing types of teaching certificates that are 
recognixed by Oklahoma 








Mathematics (middle school or secondary) 
Education (elementary or middle school) 
Other 


80 ( 3.6) 
19 ( 3.4) 

1 ( 0.7) 


88 { 3.0) 
9 { 2.8) 
2 ( 1.3) 


84 ( 25) 
12 ( 2.6) 
4 { 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about V5 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



EDLCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Although mathematics teachers are held responsible for providing high-quality instruction 
to their students, there is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Trial State Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers' educational backgrounds more specifically, their undergraduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their undergraduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

• In Oklahoma, 35 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Oklahoma (16 percent) 
were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate major in 
mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were taught 
by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school 



TABLK 22 



Teachers^ Reports on Their Undergraduate and 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1800 NA£P TRiAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


OkUS^oma 




Mation 




i What wa$ your undergraduate major? j 


Porcontftge 


PorcoiHago 


PorcMtago 


Mitfwnatics 

EducAtion 

Other 


35 { 3.4) 
59 ( 3.4) 
6{ 1.4; 


31 { 5.9) 

34 ( 6.6) 

35 I 6.6) 


43 ( 3,9) 
35 ( 3.S) 
22 ( 3.3) 


' What was your graduate major? ' 




PofconUge 


Ptrcantago 


Mittitmatlcf 
Education 

Other or no gradMto ltv«l stiKty 


16 i 2.9) 
40 { 4.3) 
45 { 4.3) 


19 ( 47) 
36 ( 4.5) 
45 ( 5.4) 


22 ( 3.4) 
35 ( 3.5) 
40 ( 3.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mtcrest, the value for the entire population ts within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their in-service training for the year up to the 
Trial State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

• In Oklahoma, 26 percent of the eighth-grade public*school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-sendce education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

• Some of the students in Oklahoma (18 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 11 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 



TABLE 23 | Teachers' Reports on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


OUaiwma 


WMt 


Nation 



Dunng the last year, how much time in 
tow have you spent on in-service 
ectucation in mathematics or the teaching 
of mathematics? 



Horn 

One to 15 hoijrs 
16 hours or more 



Porcontegft 



1» ( 2.7) 
56 { 3.4) 
26 ( 3.4} 



PsrcfnUigt 



11 ( 3.0) 
45 ( 7.0) 
44 ( 6^) 



PomnUQO 



It { 2.1) 
51 ( 4.1) 
3Q ( 3.S) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within + 2 standard errors 
of the esiimaie for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Recent results from international studies have shown that students firom the United States 
do not compare favorably with students from other nations in mathematics and science 
achievement. ^° Further, results from NAEP assessments have indicated that students' 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be. ^ ^ In curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particularly important to have well-qualified teachers. When 
performance differences across states and territories are described, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth further exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a specific set of credentials will be effective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and experience do contribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers* ^ucational backgrounds and experience reveals that: 

• In Oklahoma, 40 percent of the assessed students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• More than half of the students (69 percent) had mathematics teachers who 
had the highest level of teaching certification available. This is similar to 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• In Oklahoma, 35 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics, In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Oklahoma (16 percent) 
were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate major in 
mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were taught 
by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



Archie E. Lapoinle, Nancy A, Mead, and Gary W. Philhps, A World of Differences An international 
Assessment of Mathematics and Science (Pnnceton, \J: Center for the Assessment of Educatjonal Progress, 
Educational Testing Service, 1988). 

Ina V.S. Mul)is» John A. Dossey, Eugene H. Owen, and Gary W. Phillips, The Stale of Mathematics 
Achievement NAEF s 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the Trial Assessment of the States (Princeton, \i: 
National Assessment of Liducationa) Progress, Educational Testing Service, 1991). 
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• In Oklahoma, 26 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education d^icated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of m-service training. 

• Some of the students in Oklahoma (18 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 11 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond Scliool that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 

Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school Parents and guardians can therefore play an important role in the 
education of their children. Family expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences are powerful influences. Together, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motivation to leam and can broaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home environment and mathematics proficiency, 
students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked a scries of questions about 
themselves, their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and reference materials in the home may be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on learning and schooling. Students participating in the Trial 
State Assessment were asked about the availability of newspapers, magazines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Average mathematics proficiency associat«l with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Table 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


OUitftonui 


WMt 


NatkNi 



Doss your family have, or receive on a 
regular basis, any of the following items: 
more than 25 t>ool(s, an encyclopedia, 
newspapers, magazines? 



Zero to two types 
TtiTM typts 
Four types 



and 



22 ( 
252 { 



1.0) 
1.7) 



32 ( 0J9) 
259 { 1.4) 



46 

271 



1.3) 
1.4) 



ml 



24 { 1.6) 

245 ( 4.1) 

31 { 1.4) 

^ ( 2.4) 

45 { 1,9) 

273 ( 3.2) 



and 
ProAdancy 



21 ( 1.0) 

244 { 2.0) 

30 ( 1.0) 

256 ( 1.7) 



46 

272 



1.3) 
1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the eslimaie for the sample. 



The data for Oklahoma reveal that: 



• Students in Oklahoma who had all four of these types of materials in the 
home showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero 
to two types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• A smaller percentage of Black, Hispanic, and American Indian students had 
all four types of these reading materials in their homes than did White 
students. 

• A greater percentage of students attending schools in advanta^ urban 
areas than in disadvantaged urban areas or extreme rural areas and about 
the same percentage of students in schools in advantaged urban areas as in 
areas classified as "other" had all four types of these reading materials in 
their homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Excessive television watching is generally seen as detracting from time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the 
amount of television they watched each day (Table 25). 



TABLE 25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGC OF STUDENTS AND 
AVEf?AGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


OWahonu 




Nation 



How much tefevision ao you usually 
watch each day? 



Om tiour or r#ss 
Two hours 
TtiTM hours 
Four to ffvo hours 
SlK hours or more 



and 
ProSciocicy 



Poroonteg* 
and 

ProllcfMcy 



PorcMUgo 
and 

Profloloncy 



10 ( 


0.7) 


14 { 


1.8) 


12 ( 


0.8) 


271 ( 


2.7) 


269 ( 


3.6) 


269 ( 


2.2) 


22 ( 


0.9) 


20 ( 


1.8) 


21 ( 


0.9) 


2SS ( 


1.8} 


265 { 


3.6) 


268 ( 


1.8) 


24 { 


1.0) 


20 ( 


1.2) 


22 ( 


0.8) 


2«6( 


1.8) 


262 ( 


3.2) 


265 ( 


1.7) 


30 ( 


1.1) 


29 ( 


1.7) 


28 ( 


1.1) 


260 { 


IS) 


2e3( 


2.9) 


260 ( 


1.7) 


14 { 


0.8) 


18 ( 


2.0) 


16 { 


1.0) 


249 { 


1.8) 


246 { 


2.6) 


245 ( 


1.7) 



The sundard errors of the eslimgied sunstics appear m parentheses. It can be said m\h about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each populatjon of interest, the value for the entire population is within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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From Table 25 and Table A25 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Oklahoma, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

• Relatively few of the eighth-grade public-school students in Oklahoma 
(10 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 14 percent 
watched ^ hours or more. 

• A greater percentage of males than females tended to watch six or more 
hours of television daily. However, a smaller percentage of males than 
females watched one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 1 1 percent of White students, 29 percent of Black students, 
16 percent of Hisj^nic students, and 19 percent of American Indian 
students watched six hours or more of television each day. In comparison, 
11 percent of White students, 5 percent of Black students. 11 percent of 
Hispanic students, and 10 percent of American Indian students tended to 
watch only an hour or less. 



STUDENT ABSENTEEISM 

Excessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students' success in school. To examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the students 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period preceding the assessment. 

From Table 26 and Table A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Oklahoma, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who missed three or more days of school, 

• About half of the students in Oklahoma (45 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 22 percent missed 
three days or more. 

• In addition, 21 percent of White students, 20 percent of Black students, 
36 percent of Hispanic students, and 24 percent of American Indian 
students missed three or more days of school 
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Similarly, 19 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 17 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 18 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 24 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" missed thra or more days of school. 



TABLE 26 



Students' Refiorts on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1880 NAEP TRIAL STATE AS9E$9MEfr 



OMalwma 



Wast 



iUtkm 



How many days of school did you miss 
last month? 



Horn 



Ora or twro days 



Thrt« days or mor* 



Mid 
Pralieiincy 



266 ( 13) 

33 ( 0.9) 
283 ( 1.4) 

22 { 1.0) 
256 ( 1.7) 



and 




43 ( 2.7) 
»»( 3.5) 


45 ( 1.1) 
265 ( 1.8) 


30 ( 1.4) 
265 ( 3.0) 


32 ( OJ) 
206 ( 1.5) 


27 ( 1.8) 
250 ( 3.1) 


23 ( 1,1) 
250 ( 1.9) 



The sundard errors of the csUmaied siatisucs appear m parentheses. 1 1 can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entjre population is within ± 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 

According to the National Council of Teachers of Mathwnatics, learning mathematics 
should require stud^ts not only to master essential skills and concepts but also to develop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a disciplined^ 
Students were asked if they agreed or disagreed with five statements designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. The^e included statements about: 

• Personal expoienee with mathematics, including students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and level of confidence in their mathematics abilities: / like 
mathermtics; I am good in mathematics. 

• Value of mathematics, including students' perceptions of its present utility 
and its expected relevance to fut\ire work and life requirements: Almost all 
people use mathematics in their jobs; mathematics is not more for boys than 
for girls. 

• The nature of mathematics, including students' ability to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: Mathematics is useful for solving everyday 
problems. 

A student **perccption index" was developed to examine students' perceptions of and 
attitudes toward mathem?tics. For each of the five statements, students who responded 
**strongly agree" were given a value of 1 (indicating very positive attitudes about the 
subject), those who responded **agree" were given a value of 2, and those who responded 
"undecided," "disagree," or "strongly disagree" were given a value of 3. Each student^s 
responses were averaged over the five statements. The students were then ^;.:>signcd a 
perception index according to whether they tended to strongly sgree with the statements 
(an index of I), tended to agree with the statements (an index of 2), or tended to be 
undecided, to disagree, or to strongly disagree with the statements (an index of 3), 

Table 27 provides the data for the students' attitudes toward mathematics as ddir^cd by 
their perception index. The following results were observed for Oklahoma: 

• Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the 
"strongly agree" category and lowest for students who were in the 
"undecided, disagree, strongly disagree' categor)'. 

• About o^e-quarter of the students (29 percent) were in the "strongly 
agree" category (perception index of 1). TU$ compares to 27 percent 
across the nation. 

• Some of the students in Oklahoma (20 percent), compared to 24 percent 
across the nation, were in the "undecided, disagree, or strongly disagree'' 
categor>* (perception index of 3). 
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TABLE 27 | Students* Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSE^^UEIIT 




WMt 


Natkm 


1^ Student ^'percepuon index'" groups ] 


Peraefiteye 
ind 

PfoActancy 


and 
ProAdflncy 


and 


StroogTy agrte 

("perception mdex*' of 1) 


2fl( 0.9) 
271 ( 1.8) 


27 ( 1.9) 
273 ( 3.9) 


27 ( 1.3) 
271 { 1.9) 


AgrM 

("perception index" of 2) 


51 ( 0.9) 
262 { 1.3) 


48 { 1.5) 
262 ( 2.4) 


49 ( 1.0) 
262 ( 1.7) 


UiKiecided, cUtJigrM, strongTy dJtagree 

("perception index" of 3) 


20 ( 1.0) 
254 ( 1.9) 


25 ( 2.1) 
249 ( 2.9) 


24 ( 1.2) 
251 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statisUcs appear in parentheses. Jt can be said with about 95 per«nt 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



SUMMARY 



Some out-of-school factors cannot be changed, but others can be altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger community can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more oul-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 



The data related to out-of-school factors show that: 

• Students in Oklahoma who had four type* of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• Relatively few of the eighth-grade public-school students in Oklahoma 
(10 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 14 percent 
watchtti six hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest 
for students who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

• About half of the students in Oklahoma (45 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 22 percent missed 
three days or more. Average mathematics proficiracy was lowest for 
students who mi^ed three or more days of school. 

• About one-quarter of the students (29 percent) were in the "strongly 
agree" category relating to students' perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the "strongly 
agree" category and lowest for students who were in the "undecided, 
disagree, strongly disagree" category. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overview of the technical details of the 1990 Trial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion of the assessment design, the mathematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was based, and the procedures used 
to analyze the results. 

The objectives for the assessment were developed through a consensus process managed 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers, ai\>i the items were developed through a 
similar process managed by Educational Test^.ig Service. The development of the Trial 
State Assessment Program benefitted from the involvement of hundreds of representatives 
from State Education Agencies who attended numerous NETWORK meetings, served on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and, in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program. 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment was based on a focused balanced incomplete block (BIB) 
spiral matrix des'gn - a design that enables broad coverage of mathematics content whjie 
minimlding the burden for any one student. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathematics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items. The first step in injplementing the BIB design required dividing the 
entire set of mathematics items into seven units called blocks. Each block was designed to 
be completed in 15 minutes. 
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The blocks were then assembled into assessment booklets so that each booklet contained 
two background questionnaires — the first consisting of general backgroimd questions and 
the second consisting of matlumatics background questions - and thm blocks of «)gnitive 
mathematics items. Students were given five minutes to complete each of the background 
questionnaires and 45 minutes to complete the thrra IS-minute blocks of mathoratics 
items. Thus, the entire assessment required approximately 55 minutes of student time. 

In accordance with the BIB dcsipi, the blocks were assigned to the assessment booklets so 
that each block appeared in exactly three booklets and each block appeared with cvwy 
other block in one booklet. Seven assessment booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spiraled or intericaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeared an appropriate number of times in the sample. The students 
within an assessment session were assigned booklets in the order in which the booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, students in any given session r«»ivcd a variety of difiFeaent booklets and 
only a small number of stutknts in the session received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The framework and objectives for the Trial Sute Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad-bas«i consensus pro<»ss, as described in the introduction *o this report.^ 
The assessment framework consisted of two dimensions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, SUtistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions (see 
Figure Al). The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptual Understanding, 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see Figure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

Once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresponse. Analyses were then conducted to 
determine tl*.* percentages of students who gave various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopxjlations, based on students' performance on the set of 
mathematics items they received. IRT provides a common scale on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subpopulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of qiiestions. This common scale makes it possible 
to report on relationships between students' characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



' National Assessment of Educational Progress, Maihematics Objectives 1990 Assessment (Princeton. NJ: 
Educational Tesung Service. 1988). 
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FIGURE A 1 I Content Areas Assessed 



CARD 




Numbers and Operatkms 



This content area focuses on stucfents' understanding of numC>ers (whole numbers, fractions, c^mals, 
integers) and their application to real-world situations, as well as computational and estimation situations. 
Understanding numerical relationships as expressed in ratios, proportlCMis, and percents is emphasized. 
Students' abilities in estimation, nr^ntal computation, use of calculators, o^neralization of numerical 
p tterns, and verification of r^ults are also included* 



MeMurtnrant 



This content area focuses on students' ability to describe real-world objects using numbers. Students are 
asked to identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply measurement concepts, and communicate 
measurement-related ideas to others. Questions are include that require an ability to read instruments 
using metric, customary, or nonstandard units, with emphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measurements, and applications of measurements of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included in thi$ content area. 



Geometiy 



This content area focuses on students' knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skins 
in working with this knowledge. These skills are Important at alt levels of schooling as well as in practical 
applications. Students need to be able to mcxSel and visualize geometric figures m one, two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas, in addition, students should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysis across all disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activities in our society. Statistical knowledge and the ability to 
interpret data are necessary skills m the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exploration of data, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad in scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts m more informal, 
exploratory ways for the eighth-grade Trial State Assessment. Proficiency in this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and conceptual understanding: it involves the atJiiity to use algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic processing as a problem-solving tool. Functions are viewed not only in 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also m terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 



The following three categories of mathems^icai abilities are not to be construed as hierarchical. For 
example* problem solving Involves interactions between conceptual knowledge and procedural sktM 'jut 
what is considered complex problem solving at one grade level may be considered concc.,iual 
understanding or procedural knowledge at another. 



Conceptual Understanding 



Students demonstrate conceptual understanding m nr>athematics when they provide evidence that they can 
rcK»gni2e, label, and generate examples and counterexamples of concepts; can use and interrelate models, 
diagrams, and varied representations of concepts; can identify and apply principles; know and can apply 
facts and definitions; can compare, contrast, and int^rate related concepts and principle; can recognize, 
interpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and terms used to represent concepts; and can interpret the 
assumptions and relations involving concepts in mathematical settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures m a meaningful way and applying ;hem m problem-solving situations. 



Procedural Knowledge 



students demonstrate procedural knowledge in mathematics when they provide evidence of their ability to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with factors inherent in 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge includes the various numerical algorithms in mathematics that 
have been created as tools to meet specific needs m an efficient manner, it also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputational 
Skills such as rounding and ordering. 



Problem Solving 



In problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic abilities when they encounter 
new situations. Problem solving incJudes the ability to recognize and formulate problems; determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data; use strategies, data, models, and relevant mathem tics; generate, 
extend, and modify procedures; use reasoning (i.e., spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional): and judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale ranging from 0 to 500 was created to report perfonnan^ for each content area. 
Each content-area scale was based on the distribution of student perfoimani^ across all 
three grades assessed in the 1990 national assesmient (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a stwdard deviation of SO. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students' mathematics proficiency. 
The compo^te scale was a weiglit^ average of the five content area scales, where the 
weight for each content area was proportional to the relative importance assigned to the 
content area in the specifications developed by the Mathematics Objectives Panel. 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining performance along a scale. Traditionally, 
peiformance on educational scales has b^n defin^ by norm-referencing that is, by 
comparing students at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do. 

The scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selection 
of four levels - 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the O-to-500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
below 200 anu above 350 could theoretically have been defined, they were not because so 
few students perforated at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to defme levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been highly speculative. 

To define performance at each of the four levels on the scale, NAEP analyzed sets of 
mathematics items from the 1990 assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. The criteria for selecting il ^se "benchmark"' items were as follows: 

• To define performance at level 200, items were chosen that were answered 
correctly by at leas* 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was at or 
near 200 on the scale. 

• To define performance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answered incorrectly by 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level 

• The percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had been identified, mathematics educators 
analyzed the questions and tised thrir cxpcn judgment to characterize the knowledge, skills, 
and understandings of students perfonning at each level. Each of the four proficiency levels 
was defined by describing the types of mathematics questions that most students attaining 
that proficiency level would be able to perform succcssfiiliy. Figure 3 in Chapter 1 provides 
a summary of the levels and their charartcristic skills, Example questions for each level are 
provided in Figure A3, together with data on the estimated proportion of students at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who correctly answered each question.^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and Schools 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were pven to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations concerning the design of these questionnaires. For the 1990 assessment, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focused on six educational areas: curriculum, 
instructional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and refomi, school 
conditions, and conditions outside of the school that facilitate learning and instruction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisory groups. 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. The first 
requested information about the teacher, such as race/ ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instmctional resources. In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that included one or more students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. The information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instmction and homework, the extent to which textbooks 
or worksheets were used, the instructional emphasis placed on different mathematical 
topics, and the use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling for the Trial S Nite Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questionnaire do not necessarily represent all eighth-grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territory. Rather, tb y represent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 



* Since there were ansufTicieni numbers of eighth-grade questions at levels 200 and 350, one of the questions 
exemplifying level 200 is from the fourth-gradc national assessment and one exemplifying level 350 is from the 
twelfth-grade national assessment. 
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HGUREAS I Example Items for MathemaUcs Proficiency Levels 



Uvtl 200: 



Sknpt9 Addttivt RMtonIng and ProMtm Solving wWi Wholt 
KimiiMft 



EXAMPLE 1 



4=71 



4Z71 



© ® 



Gra(to4 

CVmN nmtfrt»B« Conwt 73% 
PtraantiOtt Comet «(x Mohor Ltvtte^ 

2QQ 2SQ aoQ aaci 

6S 01 100 — 



TW IM MMto Mb 

« m Iq> »«ck Hw fiMit M 



EXAMPLE 2 



Of fvunrncxB) 
AT HMf AT mm 




Qr«d«4 

OvtraH Pirocmao* Corrtot: 80% 
F^MOwttao* Corract for Anchor Ltvtte: 

200 ^ aoQ 

75 91 100 — 



Qr«d«S 

OtwcaN PiKwntig* Corrtcl: 86% 
Ptrowitaa* Cooiiot for Anchor Uvfto; 
2QQ iSQ dQQ aSQ 

78 87 98 100 



® if 
A 70 
A to 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continued) 



Uvtl 250: Simple MuRlpltettlve Rsatmilng and Tmo-Stap Problwn Solving 



EXAMPL£1 



7. What is the vtlue ol a S when a - 3 ? 
Antwer 



CVtraM PMOtntao* Cofract 78% 
Ptracntao* Con«ct for Anchor Liwis: 

2QQ 292 3QQ ^ 
28 ao 96 se 



EXAMPLE 2 



MUicmaiMivcr 













n 




SB 




SI 


Tie* 





Pin oi Ok cMi p^pS «Hk tkt Mr Mter. 




0>te OMp 



EXAMPLES 



QradtS 

CV*riii Ptrotntao* Corrtct: 73% 
PMMnta9« Corrtct for Anchor Uvoit: 

2QS ^ 3S2Q 
21 68 82 Se 



#, Kjtkkca ii packiaf fa^wfuJIi into bwm. Eitch ho% Koidt^bAMbAOi. 
bJt 24 bilk. Whidi otuokbcr ico(Cikc« will hdp lui HiW oiit Now nuaf 
boxM 93u wiQ Mid* 

a> 14 - 6 * □ 

<l> 24 4 - □ 
<D 24 4 - □ 
dD24 » 4- □ 

<|^ t ^n'i kaow. 



QradtS 

CXiKaU FHKO«ntao# Corroct 77% 
Ptfetntago Corrtct for AiKhor Ltvois: 

^ ^ 3QQ 2SQ 
37 7! 96 100 
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Example Items for Mathematics ProficienQr Levels 



Uv»l 300: RMtonlng and Probfam Solving InvoMng FracUona, Dtclmalt* 

Ptretntt, ElMMntary GaomoWc PropartiM, and Sfanpla 
Alpabralc Mantputatlona 



EXAMPLE 1 



**■ JELL'S^ ""^ ** "^'^ 



^ 7 



Qradaa 

OmaS Ptratntag* CoruMi: 00% 
PMTwntag* CofTict for AndMV Uvai*: 

gs^ m m m 

33 48 77 90 
Grade 12 

OvvrsN PKoantae* Corraet 75% 
Pmo&nta^ Oorract for Ancfvu L9v«is: 

2fiQ 2SQ aOQ 2Sfl 
— 46 78 96 



EXAMPLE 2 



h • teak smM I incJita If ai« aM« iMla M Ma^T^kMic M 

• * 

• t 

«>¥ 



GnKf«8 

OvtraB Pwotntao* Corraot 50% 
PtnwTtag* Corrtet for Anelyy Livtit: 
ISQ ^ ^ ^ 
17 46 86 90 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continued) 



Uv«1 350: RMtonIng and Probism Solving Involving GtooMtrtc 

Rstationthips, Algtbrafc Eqturtlont, and Bagtnning StaUsiict and 

ProfMblftty 



EXAMPLE 1 



CP lot 

9 200 
9201 



Qr«d« 8 

OvvriH Pvrotntat^ Correct 34% 
Ptromtao« CoswA for Anohc^ Uv«ts: 

2SQ ^ aofi ^ 

13 19 53 M 
Gwki 12 

OiWiH Pm^ttae# Cofraet 49% 
Piro»nt«e« Comet for Anchor Ltvtts: 

2QB 3QQ 2SQ 

— 22 48 90 



EXAMPLE 2 



ST. liplMka horn yov fou£4 youf Mtwct lo fuettiaa 16. 



Gf«dt8 

Ofnl\ P«fo«ntao« Corrtct: 15% 
Ptrotnti^)* Corrvct for Anchor Uvtis: 

2Qfi ^ 2QQ 2SQ 
1 4 28 74 

Oracto 12 

Ov«f«ll P«fc«ntao« Corrtct: 27% 
Ptro«nUi9« Corrvct for Anctw i»ivt: 

2QQ 2Sfi 2QQ 2SQ 
— 3 22 74 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POUCIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school questionnaire was complet«i by principals or other administrators in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. In addition to questions about the 
individuals who completed the questionnaires, there were questions about school policies, 
course ofifenngs, and special priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information from the teacher or school questionnaire is being 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analysis makes it possible to describe the 
instriiction received by representative samples of eighth-grade students in public schools. 
Although this approach may provide a different persp«nive from that which would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth-grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schools, it is consistent with NAEP's goal of providing 
information about the educational context and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-score levels, and percentages of students responding in certain ways to 
background questions) are estimates of the corresponding information for the population 
of ei^th-grade students in public schools in a state. These estimates are based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or territory. 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment repeated, 
it is likely that the estimates might vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if every eighth-grade public-school student in the state or territory were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that arc based on samples (including those in NAEP) are subject to a certain 
degree of uncertainty. The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampling error. 

Like almost all estimates based on assessment measures, NAEP's total fj-oup and subgroup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a second source of uncertainty, in addition to sampling 
error. As previously noted, each student who participated in the Trial fitate Assesiment 
was administered a subset of questions from the total set of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equally appropriate, set of the assessment questions 
or the entire set of questions somewhat different estijnates of total group and subgroup 
proficiency might have been obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertainty arises because 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to reporting estimates of average proficiencies, proportions of students at or 
above partioilar scale-score levels, and proportions of sttidents giving various responses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
imcertainty associated with these statistics. These measures of the uncertainty arc called 
standard errors and are given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
staiidard errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflwrt both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standard errors of the other statistics (such as the 
proportion of students answering a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial /ethnic groups) reflect cnly sampling error. NAEP uses a 
methodology called the jackknife proc^ure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the Trial State AssesOTient Program is to make inferences about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schools in each particip?ting state and 
territory based on the particular sample of students assessed. One uses the results from the 
sample - taking into account tht jnrertainty associated with all samples - to make 
inferences about the population. 

The use of confidence intervals, based on the standard errors, provides a way to make 
inferences about the population means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
± 2 standard errors represents a 95 percent confidence interval for the corresponding 
population quantity. This means that with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
performance of the entire population of interest (e.g., all eighth-grade students in public 
schools in a state or territory) is within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample were 256 with a standard error of 1.2. A ^5 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors = 256 ± 2 • (1.2) 256 ± 2.4 = 

256 - 2.4 and 256 2.4 - 253.6, 258.4 

llius, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for the entire 
population of eighth-grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
258.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided that the 
percentages are not extremely large (greater than 90 percent) or extremely small ( less than 
10 percent). Vox extreme percentages, confidence intervals constmcted in the above 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence intervals 
arc quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Proportions 

In addition to the overall results, this report presents outcomes separately for a variety of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgroups are defined by shared characteristics of 
students, such as their gender, race/ethnicity, and the type of community in which their 
school is located. Other subgroups arc defined by students' responses to backgroimd 
questions such as About how much lime do you usually spend each day on mathematia 
homework? Still other subgroups are defined by the responses of the asse^^ students' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnaire. 

As an example, one might be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 mimites or more doing mathematics homework each day exhibit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending 15 minutes or less? 

To answer the question posed above, one begins by comparing the average mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 45 minutes or more on mathematics homework is higher, one may be tempted 
to conclude that that group does have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutes or less on homework. However, even though the means differ, there 
may be no real difference in performance between the ♦wo groups in the population because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated average proficiency of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to make a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. The data from the sample are used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertainty associated with it. It is therefore possible that if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, the performances of various groups would have been different. 
Ilius, to determine whether there is a real difference between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertainty associated with the difference between the proficiency 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. This estimate of the degree of 
uncertainty called the standard error of the dijference between the groups — is obtained 
by taking the square of each group's standard error, summing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error for an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of the difference can be used to help determine 
whether differences between groups in the population are real. The difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the dijference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence intcrx^al. If the resulting interval includes 
zero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the interval does not contain zero, the difference 
between groups is statistically significant (different) at the .05 level. 
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As afl example, suppose that one were interested in determining whether the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade females is higher than Lt of eighth-SLales 
m a particular state's public schools. Suppose that the sample estimate^f thf 
proficicnacs and standard errors for females and males wen: as foUows 



Group 


Average 
Proficiency 


Stan<tard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



^?i^Ml^%5lr^" "f7'"' ^1°^'^ proficiencies of females and males is four 
pomti (25y - 255). The standard error of this difference is 

v'2.0^+ in - 2.9 
Thus, an approximate 95 percent confidence interval for this difference is 
Mean difference ± 2 standard errors of the difference = 
4 ± 2 • (2.9) = 4 =fc 5.8 = 4 - 5.8 and 4 + 5.8 = -1.8, 9.8 

The value zero is within this confidence interval, which extends from -1.8 to 9 8 (i c zero 

1^ .'V^ ' '^""^'"'^^ is insuffident evito^^^^ 

e^h' '^r?""^ ^T^^ mathematics pioficiency between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the state. 3 

Throughout this report when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures like the one described above wei4 uS to draw the coSon That 
are presented. I a statement appears in the import indicating that a partTc^ „ 

^fctli&H^r^^'i^^^^^ ^ ^^^"'^ 95 p<Sc«it confidence 

interval for the difference between groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about Z ^\^xT 
^oups, the confidence mterval included zero, and thus no diffen:^coSd rasslT 
between the groups. The reader is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions ^Idy^ the 

because of the rnagmtude of ^e standard errors. Conversely, a difference that aVpears to 
be large may not be statistically significant. **ppc^ w 



' The procedure described above (especially the estimation of the standard error of the differenc^^ ,c.n , , , 
sense, only appropnate when the staUst.cs being compared come from .n^ndenf Lr^J^^^^ 
comparisons >n the report, the groups were not independent. In those cases^^a d.fferem (and Lore 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of ,he difference was used 
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The prcx^ures described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent confidence interval), are based on statistical theory that assumes that only one 
confidence interval or test of statistical ^gnific^ce is being performed. However, in each 
chapter of this report, many dififerent groups are being compared (i.e., multiple sets of 
cod&dence intervals are being analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theory indicates that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each individual comparison iiom the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
multiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure - the Bonferroni method - was used in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the difierences between groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confidence intervals in the text that are based 
on sets of comparisons are morc conservative than those described on the previous pages. 
A more detail^ description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure appears in the Trial 
State AsscsOTient technical report. 



Statistics with Poorly Determined Standard Errors 

The standard errors for means and proportions reported by NAEP are statistics and 
therefore are subject to a certain degree of uncertainty* In certain cases, typically when the 
standard error is based on a small number of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a miall number of schools, the amount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are followed by the symbol In such cases, the 
standard errors - and any confidence intervals or significance tests involving these standard 
errors - should be interpreted cautiously. Further details concerning procedures for 
identifying such standard errors are discussed in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Minimum Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Results for n^athematics proficiency and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined by race/ethnicity and type of school community, as well as by gender 
and parents* education level. NAEP collects dat^^ for five racial/ethnic subgroups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/Alaskan Native^ and four 
types of communities (Advantaged Urban, Disadvantaged Urban, Extreme Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories, and for some regions of the 
country, the nimiber of students in some of these groups was not sufficiently high to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and/or background variable r;suhs. As a result, data are 
not provided for the subgroups with very small sample sizes. For results to be rcpxjrted for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample size of 62 students was required. ITiis number was 
determined by computing the sample size required to detect an effect size of 2 with a 
probability of .8 or greater. 
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The efiFcct size of 2 pertains to the true difference between the average proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average proficiency for the total eighth-grade public-school 
population in the state or territory, divided by the standard dcxiation of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the true difference between subgroup and total group mean is 2 
total-group standard deviation units, then a sample size of at least 62 is required to detect 
such a diflFerence with a probability of ,8. Further details about the promlure for 
determining minimum sample size appear in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the text of the report are given quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of students being taught by teachers with master's 
degrees in mathematics might be described as "relatively few" or "ahnost all/' depending 
on the size of the percentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive terms 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitrary. The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used to select them are shown below. 



Percentage 


Description of Text in Report 


p = 0 


None 


0 < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p < 20 


Some 


20 < p < 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p < 44 


Less than half 


44 < p < 55 


About half 


55 < p < 69 


More than half 


69 < p < 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p < 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost all 


p = 100 


All 
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DATA APPENDIX 



For each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
results, this appendix contains corresponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations race/ethnidty» lypc of community, parrats' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE A5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


ctyniir-gr*^ 
MalhMtallcs 




Algebfa 




fefcenUf 

PtoflclMcy 


mm! 


PeiMfilaiss 
Md 

ppoAcsisficy 


TOTAL 








State 

Nation 


53 ( 2.7) 
254 ( 1^) 

62 ( 2.1) 
251 ( 1.4) 


30 ( 2.7) 
267 ( 1.8) 

18 ( 
272 { 2.4) 


13 ( 1.1) 
290 ( 2.8) 

15 ( 1.2) 
296 ( 2^) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








WtUta 

State 

Nation 


51 ( 3.0) 
261 ( 1.6) 

258 ( 1.6) 


32 ( 3.0) 
270 ( 1.8) 

21 i 2 4) 
277 ( 22) 


14 ( 1.1) 
295 ( 2.5) 

17 ( 1.5) 
300 ( 2 J) 


State 
Nation 


85 ( 4.4) 

231 { 3.0) 
72 ( 4.7) 

232 ( 3.4) 


23 ( 4^) 

*♦« 1 ***) 

16 ( 3.0) 
248 ( 8.4) 


7{ 1.8) 
9( 2.2) 


State 
Nation 


87 ( 6.1) 
242 ( 3.1) 

75 ( 4.4) 
240 ( 2.4) 


17 ( 4.6) 
13 ( 3.9) 

^ #4 » j 


11 ( 2.9) 

1 IH^tj 

6( 1.5) 


Am#ricAfi {ndlan 

State 

Nation 


58 { 4.2) 

249 ( 3.0) 
M ( 5.7) 


29 ( 4.4) 
8 ( 7.2) 


9 ( 2.0) 
5 ( 2.7) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








State 
Nation 


57 (10.9) 
275 ( 3.9)1 

55 ( 9.4) 
269 ( 2.5)1 


24 (12,0) 

22 ( 7.9) 

I / 


16 ( 3.5) 

j 

21 ( 4.4) 

I f 


Disadvantaged urban 

State 

Nation 


46 (12.6) 
238 ( 7.6)t 

65 ( 6.0) 
240 ( 4.0)1 


43 (13.1) 
256 ( 3.5)! 

16 ( 4.1) 

1 


6 { 2.4) 

14 ( 3.3) 
287 ( 4^)1 


Extrtm# rural 

State 

Nation 


59 ( 7.6) 
254 ( 3.5) 

74 ( 4.5) 
248 ( 3.1)1 


29 ( 7.5) 
261 ( 3.BY 
14 ( 5.0) 


7 ( 2.3) 
7 ( 2.2) 


Other 

State 

Nation 


51 ( 3.6) 
254 ( 1.5) 

61 ( 2.2) 
251 ( 2.0) 


30 1 3.2) 
269 ( 2.4) 

20 ( 2,^) 
272 ( 2.8) 


15 ( 13) 

293 ( 3.2) 

16 ( 1.4) 

294 ( 2.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within t 1 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample docs not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of ihis esUmated mean profl^iency^.^ 
permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A5 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflOO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


EigMtvgrade 
Matfiemallcs 


Pr»-«lg«ttni 


AlgM>ra 






PefMnlage 




Perceftt^Be 
and 






and 




Proflciwiqr 




HTwiciency 


TOTAL 








State 


53 ( 2.7) 


30 ( 2.7) 


13 ( 1.1) 




2S4( 13} 


267 ( 1J) 


200 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


a2 ( 2.1) 


19 ( 1.9) 


15 ( 1.2) 




251 { 1.4) 


272 ( 2.4) 


296 ( 2.4) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS nofvgnickiilt 








State 


62 ( 4.3) 


28 { 43) 


8 { 27) 




245 ( 2.9) 


*" ( ♦**) 


1 *iHtj 


Nation 


77 ( 3.7) 


13 ( 3.4) 


3( 1.1) 




241 ( 2.1) 






HS graduate 






State 


61 { 33) 


28 { 3.3) 


8 ( 1.1) 




247 ( 1,8) 


257 { 2.2) 




Nation 


70 ( 2.6) 


18 ( 2.4) 


S ( 1.1) 




249 ( 1.9) 


268 { 33) 


277 { 5St) 


Seme college 






State 


5*( 4.1) 


29 ( 3.8) 


13 f 2.4) 




259 { 2.1) 


268 ( 23) 


284 ( 43) 


Nation 


60 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 2.9) 


15 { 1.9) 




257 ( 2.1) 


278 ( 2.8) 


295 ( 3.2) 


College greduele 






State 


45 ( 2.8) 


33 ( 2.6) 


18 ( 13) 




262 ( 2.3) 


274 ( 1.8) 


300 ( 23) 


Nation 


53 { 2.7) 


21 ( 2.3) 


24 ( 1.7) 




259 { 1.5) 


278 { 2.8) 


303 ( 2.3) 


OENDER 








Mate 








State 


55 ( 2.9) 


29 ( 2.7) 


13 ( 1.1) 




257 ( 1.8) 


269 ( 22) 


292 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


63 ( 2.1) 


18 ( 1.8) 


1S( 1.2) 




252 ( 1.6) 


275 ( 2.9) 


298 ( 23) 


Female 




State 


52 ( 2.8) 


31 ( 3.1) 


13 { 1.4) 




252 ( 1.8) 


264 ( 1.9) 


288 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.6) 


20 ( 2J3) 


15 ( 1,7) 




251 { 13) 


269 ( 3.0) 


293 ( 2.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated stiiisiics appear in parentheses. Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value ft • the entire popuJation is wi\hm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported talcing other mathen^atics courses, Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable csumate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


16 MimMs 


aoUinutcs 


45 MimrtM 


An Hou* or 
Mora 




Pamniase 

aqJ 
PraActancy 


and 


PeManlase 

_ arwl 
Prpffcisncy 


and 

Protlcianey 


Pemnlao* 

aws 
Prollcldncy 


TOTAL 
State 

Nation 


2 ( 0.5) 
1 { 0.3) 


24 ( 3,2) 
256 ( 2.2) 

43 ( 4,2) 
256 ( 2,3) 


54 { 2A) 
263 ( 1.7) 

43 ( 4.3) 
266 ( 2.6) 


11 ( 1-7) 
273 ( 3.4) 

10 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 6.7)1 


9 ( 2,0) 
271 ( 4.8)! 

4( OS) 
278 { 5.1)1 


RACE/ETHNiCtTY 












Wittt 

State 

Nation 


1 ( 0.4) 
1 ( 0.3) 


25 ( 3.4) 
282 ( 2,1) 

38 ( 4.5) 
266 1 2,2) 


54 ( 3.1) 
268 { 1.8) 

46 ( S.I) 
270 { 2.7) 


11 { 1.9) 
280 ( 2Ji) 

277 ( 7.8)1 


10 { 2.0) 
277 ( 3.7)1 
4 { 0.91 
279 ( 5,8)! 


Black 

State 

Nation 


2( 1.1) 
1 ( 0.7) 

j ♦♦•J 


22 ( 5.0) 

55 ( 7,8) 
232 ( 3.1) 


56 ( 4J») 
238 ( 2.7) 

40 ( 8.7) 
24* { 5,3) 


10 ( 3.4) 

j 

3( 1.2) 


11 ( 4.3) 

^ 

2 { 0.8) 


Hispanic 

State 

Nation 


6 ( 3.5) 
1 ( 0.8) 

j 


24 ( 6.2) 

1 

46 ( 7.8) 
245 ( 3.0)1 


51 ( 8.4) 

J 

34 ( 6.8) 
251 { 4.2Y 


11 ( 3.7) 

j 

13 ( 2.9) 


8( 4.1) 

7( 2.1) 


AiTNHican tndian 

State 

Nation 


2 ( 1.0) 
0 { 0.0) 


22 ( SS) 

74 (31.9) 

^ 


59 ( 8.4) 
256 ( 3.9) 
22 (28.2) 


10 ( 3.3) 

^ J 

0 { 0.0) 


7 ( 2.6) 
4 ( 4.8) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Aiivantageil urban 

State 

Nation 


2( 1.6) 
1 ( 0.9) 


21 ( 4.9) 

^ J 

61 (11.3) 
273 ( 3.1)! 


63 ( 7.1) 
278 ( 3.0)1 
32 { 8.6) 


6 ( 2.4) 


9( 5,1) 

0 ( 0,0) 
( ) 


Ditac^rantaged urban 

State 

Nation 


1 ( 1.0) 

^ 

0 ( 0.0) 


32 (16.3) 

j j 

41 (12.6) 
236 ( 2.1)1 


65 (16.1) 
258 ( 2.4)1 

36 { 9.4) 
253 ( 9.0)1 


2( 1.3) 
12 ( 5.9) 


0 { 0.0) 
10 ( S2) 


Extrtma rural 

State 

Nation 


1 { 0.8) 
0 ( 0.0) 


15 ( 7.1) 
259 ( 6.9)1 

68 (14.9) 
253 ( 5.4)1 


56 ( 9.0) 
257 ( 4.2)1 
14 (10.9) 

j ***) 


15 ( 5.6) 
265 ( 73)! 
8 ( 5.6) 


14 ( 8.0) 
10 ( 7.3) 

1 


OtHtr 

State 

Nation 


2 ( 0.6) 
1 { 0.4) 


29 ( 4.1) 
260 ( 2.2) 

37 ( 4.3) 
256 ( 3.1) 


49 ( 3.5) 

264 ( 2.2) 
49 ( 5.1) 

265 ( 2.5) 


11 ( 2.2) 
276 ( 4.4)1 

10 ( 2.4) 
276 ( 8,6)1 


q ( 2.6) 

278 { 5.6)1 
4( 1.1) 
282 (11.6)1 



The sundard errors of the esUmaled statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the esUmaic for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient lo permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 
(continiied) 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students S[>ent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Non* 


ISMInutM 


30 MinutM 


45Miniit«s 


An Hour or 
Uorm 





Pefcentage 


Pefcentage 


Pmttm 




Pareantaga 


Pewentege 




aw! 


and 


and 


and 


and 




ProAcieiicy 


ProddMicy 


Profldancy 


Profldancy 


ProActancy 


TAT At 






















State 


2( 


03) 


24 ( 




54( 


2.9) 


11 ( 


1.7) 




2.0) 




\ 




aOO \ 




«OsS \ 


< 7\ 

l.f ) 


ill J { 


3.4) 


271 \ 


4.o;i 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


43 ( 


4.2) 


43 ( 


4^) 




1.9) 


4 ( 








r 


256 ( 


2*3) 


286 ( 


2-6) 


272 ( 


5.7)1 


276 ( 


5.1)1 


PARENTS EDUCATION 






















HS noivfrailiJatt 






















State 


3 ( 




24 { 


5.2) 


56 ( 


4.9) 




2J) 


10 ( 


3.4) 
**•> 




*** ( 


***) 


*** ( 


***) 


249 { 


3.3) 


*** ( 


{ 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.8) 


49 ( 


6.3) 


40( 


8.1) 


6{ 


1.7) 


4 ( 


1.3) 






***) 


240 ( 


2.6) 


246 ( 


3.7) 


*** { 


•**) 


( 




HS graduate 




















State 




0.7) 


24 { 


3.6) 


57 ( 


3.9) 


10 ( 


2.0) 


8( 


2.2) 








24a ( 


2.8) 


2S4{ 


2.0) 


•** { 




*** { 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.5) 


43 { 


5.2) 


44 ( 


5.8) 


9( 

( 


3.1) 


3( 


1.0) 








249 ( 


3.1) 


258 ( 


2.7) 




( 


"*) 


Some coliege 
















State 


1 ( 


0.6) 


27 ( 


4.5) 


52 ( 


4.3) 


11 ( 


2.4) 


8( 


2.6) 




f 




259 ( 


2.9)1 


26S ( 


2.3) 


'** ( 








Nation 


1 ( 


0.9) 


44 { 


5.4) 


43 ( 


5.8) 


7( 


2.1) 


4( 


1.0) 






*^) 


265( 


2.6) 


270 ( 


3.6) 








College graiSuate 




















State 


1 ( 


0.6) 


22 ( 


3.2) 


54( 


2.9) 


12 ( 


1.9) 


12 ( 


2.5) 








267 { 


2.6) 


270 ( 


1.9) 


283 1 


4.4) 


282 { 


5.8)1 


Nation 


0 ( 


0.3) 


40 ( 


4.7) 


44( 


4.1) 


11 ( 


2.3) 


5{ 


1.3) 








265 ( 


2.5) 


277 { 


3.0) 


287 ( 


8.1)> 


( 


•**) 


GENDER 






















Male 






















State 


1 ( 


0.5! 


25 ( 


3.4) 


54 ( 


3.1) 


10 ( 


1.0) 


9{ 


2.1) 




*" ( 




2eo( 


3.0) 


266 ( 


1.9) 


274 ( 


4.2) 


273 ( 


6.2)1 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


44 ( 


4.4) 


43 ( 


4.3) 


9( 


1.9) 


Si 


1.3) 




^ ( 




257 { 


2.9) 


268 ( 


2.9) 


273 { 


7,3)1 


279 { 


7.7)1 


Female 




















State 


2( 


0.6) 


24 ( 


3.3) 


53 ( 


3.1) 


11 { 


1.9) 


10 ( 


2.0) 




'** ( 




257 ( 


2.1) 


259 ( 


2.0) 


272 { 


3.9) 


269 ( 


4.2)! 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.4) 


41 ( 


4.4) 


43 ( 


4.7) 


11 { 


2.0) 


4( 


0.9) 




( 




255 ( 


2..^) 


264 ( 


2.8) 


272 { 


6.7)1 


( 





The standard errors ox the estimated sutisiics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vahif for the enure populition is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with cauuon - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
delermmation of the variability of this esumaied mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate {fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homewoiic Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



190Q NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


16 Mimitei 




45MinutM 


An Hour or 
Hon 






Pefcenuipe 
and 


nencentage 
and 


Pefpei 
an 


lUifl* 

Id 




PeffWNiafle 

^ and 




PfoAciency 


Pfortdency 


Fff^oAclency 




Pf^pMaMjf 


TOTAL 














State 


10 { 07) 


24 { 1.1) 


20 { 


1.1) 


H ( 0.7) 


20 ( 1^) 


Nation 


264 ( 2^} 


267 ( 15) 


263( 




264 ( 2.1) 


257 ( 1J) 


0 ( OJ) 


31 { 2.0) 


S2( 


1^) 


16 ( 1.0) 


12 ( 1.1) 




251 ( 2^) 


264 ( ^Jt) 


263( 




266 ( 14} 


256 ( 3,1) 


RACEffTHNiaiY 




























State 


11 ( 0^) 


24 { 15) 




1.3) 


18 { 0.8) 


18 ( 1.1) 




288 ( 2.6) 


273 ( 1.8) 


267 ( 


13) 


268 ( 2J2) 


264 ( 1J) 


Nation 


10 ( ^J0) 


33 ( 2.4} 




13) 


15 ( 0J>) 


11 ( 1.3) 




256 ( 3^) 


270 ( 1A) 


270 f 


2.1) 


277 ( 2.2} 


266 ( 3.3) 


Mack 














State 


7 ( ^S) 


29 ( 35) 


24 ( 


3.1) 


SO ( 2.3) 


20 ( 25) 
















Nation 


7 ( 1^) 


26 ( ZJS) 


33 i 


2.7] 


18 { 2.3) 


16 ( 141) 






241 ( 3*8) 


237 i 


35) 


240 ( 3.8) 


232 ( 3.7} 


Hit|Mnlc 












State 


ID ( 3.0) 


17 ( 3.8) 


24 ( 


45) 


17 ( 3.0) 


33 ( 4.4} 






( ^) 








( 


Nation 


12 ( 1.6) 


27 ( 3.0) 


30 ( 


2.6) 


17 { 2.1) 


14 ( 1.7) 






246 ( 3.6) 


248 ( 


3-41 


241 { 4.3} 


1 • * *^ 


American Indian 














State 


10 ( 2^) 


21 { 3j?) 






17 ( 2.7) 


24 { 3 J) 
















Nation 


13 ( 5.3) 


30 (10.0) 


27 i 


8.7) 


24 (14.2) 


6 ( 6^) 




*** ( 


^ ( ^) 


•** ( 




< 


•ft* 1 4 j 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 














Advantaged urtan 














State 


8 ( 1.9) 


31 ( 3.4) 


26( 


2.4) 


20 ( 2.9) 


14 ( 3.0) 






*^ ^ 






^ *^) 


j ***) 


Nation 


« ( 2.*) 


41 (12.5) 


31 ( 


e.6) 


12 { 3.3) 


7 ( 3.4) 






276 ( 3.0)! 


260 ( 


4.6)1 






Dltadvanlagtd url>an 














State 


13 ( 2.6) 


25 ( 3.8) 


22 ( 


3.3) 


14 ( 2.3) 


26 ( 4.2) 
















Nation 


12 ( 3.7) 


24 ( 3.3) 


31 ( 


3.0) 


20 ( 1J) 


14 { 2J2) 






253 ( 4.9)1 


247 ( 


4.7)! 


250 ( 4.8)1 




Extreme rural 














State 


10 ( 2.3) 


23 ( 2.4) 


29{ 


3.0) 


19 ( 2.1) 


19 ( 2J2) 




j 


784 { 4.6) 


256 ( 


3.4) 


256 ( 4.9)1 


246 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


8 ( 2.3) 


36 ( 4.6) 


31 ( 


2.9) 


18 ( 3.8) 


7 ( 2.7) 






260 ( 3.5)1 


255 ( 


5.1)1 




1 ***) 


Other 














State 


10 ( 0,8) 


23 ( 1.5) 


30 ( 


1.3) 


17 ( 1.0) 


20 ( 1.4) 




265 { 3^) 


266 ( 2.3) 


265 I 


2.1) 


266 ( 25} 


261 { 2.2) 


Nation 


9( 1.0) 


W( i.e) 


32 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 11) 


13 ( 1.1) 




250 { 3.8) 


2ft3 ( 2.3) 


264 ( 


2.3) 


267 ( 2.1) 


256 ( 3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear jn parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population i$ within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this esUmated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 | Studeots' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
(continued) | Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 






45 M^«s 


1 

An Hour or 
Moro 





PsfMiilafe 


and 


P«roar 

AM 


ilaf9 








ProActaiKy 


ProAciency 


PfoflcfenQ^ 


_ ind 
Pfoflclency 


Prpflciency 


TOTAL 






















State 


10 { 


0.7) 


24 { 


1.1) 


29( 


1.1) 


18 ( 


0.7} 


20 ( 


ID) 




284 ( 


2JJ) 


267 ( 


1 9) 


263 ( 




264 ( 


2.1) 




1.7) 


N&tion 




0.8) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 


1.2) 


16 ( 


1.0) 


12 ( 


1.1) 




251 ( 


2.8) 


264 I 


1-9) 




1.9) 


266( 


1.9) 


256 ( 


3.1) 


PARENTS' EOUCATtON 






















HS nm-^radujito 






















State 


Jit ^ 


3.0) 

) 


19 { 


3.8) 

) 


29 ( 


4.3) 


16 ( 


o.u) 


21 ( 


3.2) 








) 




) 




) 


Natron 


17 ( 


3,0) 


26 ( 


3,3) 


34 ( 


A A\ 

4.4) 


12 ( 


2.5) 


10 ( 


2^) 




( 


) 


246 { 


4.0) 


24d ( 


2.6) 


( 


) 




) 


HS graduato 






















State 


11 ( 


1.3) 


22 ( 


1.7) 


29 ( 


2.0) 


18 ( 


1.3) 


IS ( 


1.9) 




258 ( 


3.8) 


255 { 


3.1) 


253 ( 


2.6) 


251 ( 


2.7) 


246 ( 


2.6) 


Nation 


10 ( 


1.7) 


33 ( 


25) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


16 ( 


1.4) 


11 ( 


1.5) 




246 ( 


4JJ) 


259 ( 


32) 


254 { 


2.4) 


256( 


2.8) 


244 ( 


3.4) 


Some colie9e 






















State 


12 ( 


1.7) 


24 ( 


25) 


30( 


2.3) 


16 ( 


1.6) 


19 ( 


1.9) 




— ( 




270 ( 


3.4) 


2B4 ( 


22) 


266 ( 


4.1) 


262 ( 


3.6) 


Nation 


9( 


1.2) 


30 ( 


2.7) 


36{ 


2.1) 


1*{ 


1.8) 


11 ( 


15) 








266 ( 


3.0) 


266 { 


2.6) 


274 { 


3.5) 




***) 


College graduate 
















1.2) 


20 ( 




State 


8 ( 


1.1) 


25 { 


1.4) 


27 { 


1.5) 


19 ( 


1.5) 




274 { 


4.5) 


276 { 


2.4) 


273 ( 


2.3) 


275 ( 


2.8) 


266 ( 


2.5) 


Nation 


7( 


0.9) 


31 ( 


3.4) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


16 ( 


1.2) 


14 { 


1.9) 




2B5{ 


3.5) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


?78 ( 


3.2) 


271 ( 


2.8) 


GENDER 






















Mate 






















State 


12 ( 


1.2) 


27 ( 


1.3) 


27 { 


1.5) 


16 ( 


1.0) 


17 ( 


1.2) 




265 ( 


3,1) 


269 ( 


2.2) 


264 ( 


2.2) 


268 ( 


2.7) 


260 ( 


2.4) 


Nation 


11 ( 


1.1) 


34 ( 


2.4) 


29 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 


1.2) 


11 ( 


1.4) 




255 ( 


3.9) 


264 ( 


2.6) 


266 ( 


2.4) 


265 ( 


3.0) 


256 ( 


4.1) 


Female 






















State 


8 ( 


0.9) 


21 ( 


15) 


3C{ 


1.6) 


19 ( 


1.1) 


23 ( 


1.5) 




262 ( 


2.9) 


265 ( 


2.5) 


262 ( 


2.0) 


261 ( 


2.2) 


255 ( 


1.9) 


Nation 


" { 


0.9) 


28 ( 


2.0) 


35( 


1.7) 


17 ( 


1.0) 


13 { 


1.3) 




246 { 


4.1) 


203 ( 


1.5) 


260 ( 


2.0) 


267 ( 


2.4) 


258 ( 


3.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample si/e is msufTicieni to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than b1 
students). 
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TABLE A8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NA£P TfltAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Numb^rf and OptraUont 


Maaturamant 


Oaomalry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 

Emphasis 


Linie or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 





P«rc«nUga 
snd 

PtoBctancy 


Pcrotnug* 
aid 

PralfciMiev 


rroflctoncy 


PraA<:tane) 


Parcanl^Oa 

and 
Pro(lcl«ncy 


anJ 

PraflclMKy 


TOTAL 














State 
Nation 


58 ( 3.6) 
2ea( 1.4) 

49 ( 3J) 
260 { i.a) 


91 1.7) 
290 { 6.7) 
15 ( 2.1) 
287 ( 3.4) 


11 { 2S) 
258 ( 3.5)1 

iy ( 3.0) 
250 ( 5.6) 


38 ( 3.6) 
264 ( 3.0) 

33 ( 4.0) 
272 { 4.0) 


17 ( 2.8) 
26S( 2.4) 

28 ( 3.8) 
200 ( 3.2) 


28 ( 3.2) 
256 ( 2.7) 

21 ( 3.3) 
264 ( 5.4) 


RACE/ETMNICiTY 














State 
Nation 


55 ( 3.8) 
268 ( 1.6) 

48 ( 3.7) 
267 { 2.2) 


9{ 1.8) 
296 ( 4.4)1 
16 ( 2.4) 
289 ( 3.5) 


10 ( 2.4) 
262 ( 3.9)1 

14 ( 3.4) 
259 ( 6.9)1 


41 ( 3.9) 
270 ( 2.8) 

36 ( 4.7) 
277 ( 4.3) 


17 ( 2.8) 
267 ( 2.9) 

27 ( 4.4) 
265 ( 3.3) 


26 ( 3.3) 
2S) ( 2.6) 

22 ( 3.4) 
273 ( 5.S) 


Black 

State 

Nation 


65 ( 53) 
240 ( 2.5) 

54 ( 7.9) 
243 ( 4.3) 


6 ( 3.0) 

««• 1 

11 ( 3.3) 
^ ***^ 


8 ( 3.2) 

*«« j *M j 

25 ( 7.4) 
228 ( 2.8)1 


25 { 5.4) 

23 { 5.7) 
238 ( 8.1)1 


20 ( 5.3) 

•■M j j 

33 ( 7.9) 
242 ( 5.8)t 


29 ( 6.5) 

**« j *^) 

24 ( 7.3) 
233 ( 4.7)i 


Hispanic 

State 


59 ( 8.4) 

^ 1 

47 ( 8.7) 
246 ( 4.6) 


16 ( 8.5) 
••• ^ It** j 


9 ( 3.8) 


40 ( 8.0) 

34 ( 5.8) 
255 { 4.4)1 


14 ( 4.9) 

j 


*7 ( 7.5) 

^ *^) 


Nation 


8 ( 2.2) 


23 ( 4.1) 

• «« ^ ***) 


27 ( 6.8) 

^ <HH> j 


16 ( 5.5) 
^ ^^) 


Amarican Indian 

State 

Nation 


70 ( 5.5) 
258 ( 2.6) 
84 (18.5) 

1 


3( 1.3) 

1 ***) 

6 ( 6.9) 

1 j 


16 ( 5.8) 
7 ( 8.7) 

1 j 


39 ( 7.0) 
252 ( 6.8)1 
13 (15.5) 


22 ( 5.8) 
16(19.7) 


33 ( 5.9) 
8 (10.4) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 














Acfvantagad urtMui 

State 

Nation 


39 ( 8.9) 
278 ( 3.5)> 
28 (13.0) 


2 ( 1.2) 

«♦« 1 

16 ( 4.2) 


23 (13.3) 
1 #♦« J 

9t 7.0) 


34 (12.4) 
288 ( 5.3)» 
40 ( 8.5) 


18 ( 4.7) 

38 ( 9.4) 
267 ( 4.9)1 


19 ( 8.2) 

j ♦♦♦j 

13 ( 3.2) 


DIsatfvantagad urtMn 

State 

Nation 


75 ( 9.9) 
256 ( 3.7 )t 

46 (12.1) 
255 ( 6,3)1 


7 ( 4.0) 

9 ( 4.0) 
J * ) 


5 ( 5.0) 
1 *^) 
39 (10.3) 
238 { 8.4)! 


29 (17.0) 
1 ***) 
21 ( 6.5) 

1 j 


5 ( 4.9) 

1 ***) 

33(11.8) 
248 ( S.2)> 


53 (15,4) 
250 ( AAY 

18 { 7.6) 

1 j 


Extrama mral 

State 

Nation 


S3 (10.7) 
265 ( 5.1)1 

53 (12.4) 
257 { 7.1)1 


8 ( 4.2) 

6( 3.6) 

^ J 


11 ( 6.4) 
6{ 4.9) 

1 <r*«j 


36 ( 9.3) 
254 ( BStV 

32 (11.7) 
265 ( 9.1)1 


22 ( 8.4) 
256 ( 4.2)1 
9( 6.1) 

^ ♦♦It J 


29 { 8.0) 
248 ( 6.5)1 
16 { 7.9) 


Olhar 

State 

Nation 


58 ( 4.5) 

2631 1.5) 
52 { 4.1) 
260 ( 2.3) 


10 ( 2.4) 
300 { 4.7)1 

16 ( 2.7) 
286 { 3.6) 


9 { 2.7) 
262 { 3.8)1 
16 ( 3.9) 
253 ( 7.1)1 


44 ( 5.0) 
266 ( 3.4) 

34 { 5.3) 
270 ( 4.6) 


16 ( 3.6) 
263 ( 4.0)1 

28 { 4.6) 
260 ( 3.9) 


28 { 4.1) 

2^ ( 3.3) 
24 ( 4.3) 
265 ( 5.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the enure populauon is within ^ 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toUl 100 percent because th; "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ♦ Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable esumate {fewer than 62 students). 
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Oklahoma 



TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 





Mmbers MKl OperatkMis 


M«a>ur«iMnt 


Geometry 


1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 














Heavy 


Uttle or No 


Heavy 


Little or No 


Heavy 


Uttte or No 




Emphasis 


Emphasis 


Emphasis 


Emphasis 


Emphasis 


Emphasis 






Percentatfe 
end 


^ ^ 

peraNitaoe 

iM 


Ff rantiQa 

■ 

SM 


renrentaga 

— — • 
and 


PercenlaQe 
end 


Percentage 
and 




PsroRcieficy 


Piuffuiency 


PfpflCrfency 


Pfoffeieiwy 


Pfoflclency 


Proficiency 


TOTAL 














Duiie 


90 ( 3.0} 


9( 1J| 


11 ( 23) 


38 ( 3.S) 


17 ( 2.8) 


26 ( 3^) 




tfOa ( 1*4^ 


290 1 0.7) 


256 ( 3.5)1 


AA4 i A A% 

264 ( 3.0) 


AAA / /\ A \ 

262 ( 2.4) 


256 ( 2.7) 


lH9l\0n 




15 { 2.1) 


17 ( 3.0) 


33 ( 4.0) 


26 ( 3.8) 


21 ( 3,3) 






207 ( 3.4) 


250 ( 5*5) 


A9A / A r%\ 

272 { 4.0) 


260 ( 3.2) 


264 ( 5.4) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 














HS nofvgricluat« 














State 


64 ( 6.1) 


e( 2.7) 


10 ( 3.7) 


37 ( 5.3) 


23 ( 5.0^ 


27 ( 4.6) 




209 ( 3.4} 






AC i C Ai 


*** ( 




Naxion 


00 ( D.9] 


7 { 2.3) 


22 ( 5.3) 


25 { 5.3) 


% ( 6.3) 


20 ( 67) 




2o1 ( 3.4) 




^ *^) 




*** < 


^ ( ^) 


H9 graduate 










State 


05 ( 3.9) 


6( 1.9) 


6 ( 2.2) 




15 ( 3.0) 


31 { 4.2) 




25C { 2.3) 


^* ^ ^^) 




ACA 1 A A«k 

253 ( 3.1 \ 


250 ( 4.3) 


246 ( 2.7) 


iNaiion 


55 ( 4.0) 


11 I 2.8) 


17 { 3.8) 


27 { 5.0) 


27 ( 4.5) 


24 ( 5.1) 




258 ( 2S) 




251 ( 6,1 )( 


253 ( 4.7)1 


255 { 4.2) 


246 ( 4.8)1 


Some eoiJege 










State 


55 ( 4.8) 


6 ( 2.3) 


14 ( 3.6) 


34 ( 4.1) 


19 ( 3.6) 


24 ( 4.0) 




266 ( 2.3) 


^ *^) 


*«« ^ t-»#| 


265 ( 4.0) 


264 ( 4.3) 


253 ( 5.0) 


Nation 


47 ( 4.4) 


17 ( 3.3) 


12 ( 2.7) 


39 ( 5.5) 


27 { 5.0) 


23 ( 4.1) 




265 { 2.6) 


284 ( 4.1)1 


^ ^^) 


279 ( 4.5) 


262 ( 4.8)1 


270 ( 4.7) 


Colle9e graduate 






State 


52 ( 3.9) 


11 { 1.9) 


11 ( 2.9) 


44 ( 3.8) 


17 { 2.7) 


28 ( 3.2) 




271 ( 2.2) 


298 ( 6.0) 


264 ( 5.0)1 


276 ( 3.4) 


271 { 2.8) 


270 { 3.6) 


Natjon 


44 ( 4.1) 


19 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 3.3) 


37 ( 3.8) 


26 ( 34) 


21 ( 2.9) 




269 ( 2.8) 


298 ( 3.4) 


264 { 7.2)1 


263 ( 3.8) 


270 ( 3.8) 


280 ( 6.4) 


GENDER 














Malt 














State 


59 { 3.6) 


8 { 1.6) 


10 ( 2.4) 


39 ( 3.8) 


16 ( 2.6) 


28 { 3.5) 




265 ( 1.8) 


289 ( 6.8)1 


261 { 5.0)1 


269 ( 3.2) 


266 { 3.3) 


259 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


46 ( 4.1) 


14 ( 2.1) 


17 ( 3.3) 


S2 i 3.9) 


29 i 4.1) 


20 ( 3.3) 




261 { 2.5) 


287 ( 4.4) 


258 ( 6.7) 


275 1 4.8) 


263 ( 3.8) 


266 ( 6.8) 


Female 








State 


56 ( 4.0) 


9( 1.9) 


11 { 2.7) 


39 ( 3.9) 


19 { 3,3) 


28 { 3,4) 




261 { 1.8) 


292 ( 7.4)1 


255 ( 4.1 )f 


259 { 3.5) 


258 ( 2.9) 


254 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


51 ( 3,9) 


15 1 2.4) 


17 ( 3.2) 


35 { 4.3) 


27 ( 3.9) 


23 ( 3.5) 




260 ( 2.0) 


286 ( 3.3) 


241 { 5.4) 


268 ( 4.1) 


256 ( 3.3) 


263 ( 5.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics app>ear in parentheses. It ran be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wilhm 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is no; included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinauon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **• Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Oklahoma 



TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRIAL 


Data Anaiyi It, Slattttfes, and 
Prot>abHity 


AHjtl^ and Fun^lom 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Empfiasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 




P#raanlJi9^ 

Mid 
Proflcisney 


PtcenUse 
and 

ProWd^ncy 


Painoafitage 

and 
pfoAclancy 


Pro(lci«ncy 


TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


S ( 1.8) 
264 ( 6.7)1 
14 ( 22) 
26S( AJi) 


68 ( 3.7) 
2631 1.8) 

53 ( 4.4) 
261 { 2 J) 


55 ( iA) 
270 ( 1.6) 

46 ( 3.6) 
275 ( 2.6) 


15 ( 1.8) 
246 ( 2.9) 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3.0) 


RACEAETMMICITY 










State 

Nation 


270 (10.5)t 
14 ( 2.4) 
276 { 4.1) 


68 ( 3.8) 
269 ( 1.7) 

\ 9.U| 

271 ( 3.1) 


58 ( 3.5) 
272 { 1.6) 

281 ( 3.0) 


12 ( 1.9) 
255 ( 3.0) 

18 ( 2.8) 
251 ( 3.3) 


BJjicIc 

9i«xe 

Nation 


7 ( 3.0) 

j ♦♦♦J 

14 ( 3,4) 


75 ( S£) 
232 ( 4.S) 

53 ( 8.2) 
225 ( 4.3) 


40 ( 5.2) 
248 { 4.2) 

39 ( 7.1) 
253 ( 6.3) 


31 ( 6.3) 

27 ( 6.9) 
226 ( 2.2)< 


Hispanic 

State 

Nation 


5 ( 2.3) 

j •♦♦J 

15 ( 4.1) 


71 ( 7.2) 
238 ( 6.3) 

56 ( 6.3) 
246 ( 4.4) 


37 { 7.0) 

46 { 5.9) 
257 ( 4.0)1 


37 ( 8.0) 

j ♦♦IT j 

18 ( 4.2) 


Amtrican Indian 

State 

Nation 


11 { 5,0) 

j 

3 { 4^) 


65 ( 6.3) 
251 ( 4.8) 
82 (29.1) 


51 { 6.3) 
262 ( 3.7) 

16 (213) 

^ 


12 ( 2.6) 

67 (51.6) 

^ 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










AdvanUgtd urtMUl 

Itate 

Nation 


0 ( 0.0) 
11 ( 6.6) 


58 (11.5) 

65 (19.4) 
284 ( 7.4)1 


52 ( 9.6) 

41 ( 8.9) 
296 ( 7 J)l 


8 ( 2.8) 

j 

18 ( 5.3) 


uisaavsniJi^vo urDan 

State 

Nation 


0 ( 0.0) 

19 ( 9.4) 
^ J 


81 (18,2) 
253 ( 5.4)1 

34 (11.4) 
236 ( 8j2)* 


62 (13.4) 
262 ( 5.6)1 

53 (11.8) 
254 ( 6.3)1 


11 { 5.2) 

#«• 1 **^) 

20 ( 9.4) 


Extrtm* rural 

State 

Nation 


1 ( 1.0) 
5 ( 5.4) 


71 ( 9.2) 

253 ( 5.9)< 
65 (16.9) 

254 ( 6.7)! 


44 ( 7.9) 
282 ( 2.8)! 
33 ( 8.1) 


16 ( 4.7) 
239 ( 7.1)1 

42 (16.0) 
241 { 5.9)1 


Othtr 

State 

Nation 


d ( 2.8) 
267 { 7,2V 
15 ( 2.9) 
267 ( 4.7) 


67 ( 3.7) 
268 ( 2.1) 

53 { 5.2) 
260 ( 3.4) 


58 { 4.4) 
272 ( 2.3) 
47 ( 4.3) 

276 ( 2.8) 


14 ( 2.5) 
248 ( 3.4)1 

17 ( 3.3) 
245 ( 4.4)1 



The sundard errors of ihc estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ^ 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis 
caleaory is not included. ! Interpret with caution -■ the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this esumatcd mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). Ill 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Duu Aiijtfytlt. StatMtcs, md 
ProlMMify 


Alg«l9ri and Functions 


Heavy Emphasis 


unie or No 
Emphasis 


Hoavy Emphasis 


unie Of No 
Emphasis 





Pifcencage 




Parcentase 


RefM 






and 


AMI 


ana 


and 




PniAefeiioy 




PfoAcJency 




iwicy 


TOTAL 


















5{ 






«5{ 




15 ( 






264( 


6.7)1 




270 ( 


1.6) 


246 ( 






14 ( 


2^) 


9^ \ #.4; 


46 { 


3.6) 


2Q ( 


3.0) 




2S0 { 


4J) 


2(1 ( 2J9] 


275 ( 




243 ( 


3.0) 


PARENTS' E7>UCATiON 
















n9 iiOfT-^rxciiiaiv 


















a ( 


3.8) 


i < \ D.Oj 


45 ( 


5.1) 


18 ( 


3.9) 






•**) 




261 { 


4.5) 


•** ( 


***) 




9 ( 


3.0) 




28 ( 


5.2) 


29( 


6^) 




*** ( 


•**) 




•** ( 


***) 


•** { 






















4( 


1.5) 




50( 


3.6) 


17 { 


2.3} 




•** ( 






259 { 


2.4) 


240 ( 


3.6} 




17 ( 


3.7) 




44( 


4.8) 


23 ( 


3.9) 




261 ( 


6.0)1 


247 { 2^) 


26S( 


33) 


239( 


3.4) 


$onia coiia^^ 
















State 


7 ( 


2.8) 


64 ( 5.0) 


57 ( 


4.9) 


14 { 


2.8) 








267 ( 27) 


270 ( 


2.0) 


*** ( 




Nation 


13 ( 


2.5) 


57 { 5,8) 


48( 


4.8) 


17 ( 


3.1) 




•** { 


«^ j 


270 ( 3.7) 


278 ' 


3.0) 


{ 


**•) 


Colltge graduate 
















State 


5{ 


1.7) 


67 ( 3.7) 


B0{ 


J3) 


13 ( 


2.1) 




( 




273 ( 2.6) 


278 { 


1.6) 


255 ( 


4.3) 


Nation 


15 ( 


2.4) 


53 ( 4.4) 


50( 


3.9) 


18 { 


2.4) 




282 ( 


43) 


275 { 3.8} 


288 { 


3.0) 


249 ( 


4.0) 


GENDER 
















Mare 
















State 


5( 


1.7) 


67 ( 3.7) 


53( 


3.6) 


15 ( 


1.9) 




•** ( 




266 ( 2.6) 


270 ( 


1.7) 


247 ( 


4.1) 


Nation 


13 ( 


2.2) 


54 ( 4.7) 


44( 


4.1) 


22 ( 


3.6) 




275 ( 


S.8) 


260 ( 33) 


278 ( 


3.2) 


243 ( 


3.0) 


Female 
















State 


5{ 


2.0) 


69 { 4.1) 


5e( 


33) 


15 ( 


2.2) 




**• ( 


*^) 


25S( 2.1) 


269( 


1.8) 


245 ( 


3.4) 


Nation 


16 ( 


2.4) 


53 ( 4.5) 


48( 


3.8) 


18 ( 


2.9) 




263 ( 


*.4) 


262 ( 2.8) 


274 ( 


2.7) 


244 ( 


3.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i. 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the '^Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. * Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Oklahoma 



TABLE A9 



Teachers^ Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 NAEP TRIAL 


1 Of t Art th« RfsourCM 1 


1 Ofl Mott of the 


1 0«t Sonw or Nom of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


NMd 


Rmo-tcm i NMd 


ttMl RtMUrCM 1 NMd 





Pafcwlayt 


Parc«mg> 






wrnna 


Ml 








Pi'oAclaiKy 


Pro(ld«ney 


Pfoffcisiicy 


1 W 1 ML 










state 


12 ( a.7) 


55( 


4.8) 


33 ( 4.0) 




258 ( 2.7)1 




1.7) 


261 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.4) 


5e( 


4.0) 


31 ( 4.2) 




265 ( 4.2) 


265 ( 


2.0) 


261 ( 2.9) 


RACE/ETHNfCfTY 










WMto 










State 


12 ( 2 J) 


$5( 


4.7) 


34 ( 4.1) 




262 ( 2.6)1 


271 ( 


1.7) 


287 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


11 ( 2.5) 


58{ 


4.8) 


30 ( 4.8) 




275 ( 3.5)1 


270 { 


2.3) 


287 ( 3.3) 


BJack 










State 


12 ( 4.2) 


56( 


9.0) 


32 ( e.6) 






238 ( 


3.4)1 


238 ( 2j6)i 


Nation 


15 ( 4.2) 


52( 


6.6) 


33 ( 7.2) 




241 ( 5.3)1 


242 { 


2.4) 


236 ( 4.9) 


Hltpanlc 








state 


14 ( 5.5) 


51 ( 


8.1) 


35 ( 8.0) 


Nation 


23 ( 7.6) 


*** ( 
44( 


^) 
4.9) 


34 ( 7.7) 




246 ( 7.7)1 


250 { 


2.9) 


244 ( 3.0)1 


Am#rican Indian 








State 


12 ( 3.5) 


55( 


7.8) 


33 ( 6.6) 






259 { 


2.8) 


252 ( 5.2)1 


Nation 


6 t 7.4) 


72 (26.8) 


22 (20.7) 












TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advantaged urtan 










State 


5 1 4,7) 


65 (12.0) 


31 (10.5) 






278 ( 3.5)1 


283 { 4.1)1 


Nation 


36 ( 9.2) 


58 i 


8.9) 


3( 3.1) 




272 ( S,5)i 


288 { 1J3)I 


1^ j 


Disadvantaged urban 










State 


16 (16.5) 


20 (10.8) 


64 (16.3) 




^ J 


... ( 




253 ( 3.5)1 


Nation 


10 ( 6.8) 


40 (13.1) 


50 (14.5) 




1 ***) 


251 ( 




253 ( 5.5)1 


Extrtme rural 










State 


8 ( 3.5) 


57 ( 


9.5) 


35 (10.7) 






262 { 


4.6)( 


255 ( 5,3)1 


Nation 


2 { 2.6) 


54 (10.4) 


43 (10.3) 




^ 


260 ( 


8.5)1 


257 ( 5.0)! 


Othar 










State 


14 ( 3.8) 


57 ( 5.3) 


29 ( 4^) 




262 ( 3.2)1 


266 ( 1.9) 


264 { 2.7) 


Nation 


11 ( 2.9) 


58( 


5.4) 


31 ( 5.6) 




265 ( 3.9)1 


264 ( 2.1) 


263 1 4.2) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populauon ts wilhm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deiermmaiion of the vanabihty of this esiimaied mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


i 0«t All m« R«$ourcM 1 
NMd 


1 Oat Most of tho 

RtSOUTMS 1 NMd 


t 0«t Som* or None of 
ttw Rosourcn 1 Nood 








Porool 


iHagt 








_ awtf 








PfOflclMicy 




TOTAL 










State 




w \ 


4.0J 


•919 \ #.U/ 






266{ 


1.7) 






13 ( 2 


56( 


4.0) 






MS i 




2.V} 




PARENTS* EDUCATION 










HS noivfrtduatf 












lU ^ J. t J 


54( 


6.7) 


t a c\ 






253( 


3.4) 


1 J 


Nation 


a ^ 2 6) 


64{ 


5.7) 






i f 


244 ( 


2.7) 














50( 


5.0) 


3o I 4^) 




o/5n j ^ g)i 


256( 


2.2) 




Nation 




54{ 


4J) 


{ ^At) 






256( 


1.9) 


400 \ 4.0) 


Som coll»g« 








5a( 


5.2) 


31 ( 4.7) 






287 { 


2.3) 


268 ( 3.3) 


Natfon 


13 ( 3.3) 




4.3) 


25 { 4.1) 






26S( 


2.5) 


267 ( 3.8) 










State 


11 ( 3.0) 


57 ( 


4.6) 


33 { 4J?) 




266 ( 4.0)J 


274 ( 


2.2) 


272 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.9) 


56( 


4.9) 


30 { 5.1) 




276 ( SAY 


276 ( 


2.2) 


273 ( 3.7) 


GENDER 










Mate 










State 


13 ( 2,9) 


53 ( 


4.7) 


34 ( 4.2) 




261 ( 2.9)t 


269 ( 


1.8) 


263 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


13 j 2.6) 


S7( 


4.0) 


30 { 4.0) 




264 ( 5,0}( 


265( 


2.6) 


264 ( 3.3) 


Ftmai* 






State 


11 ( 2.6) 


57 ( 


4.7) 


32 ( 4.1) 




254 ( 33)i 


263 ( 


1.9) 


258 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


13 ( 2,4) 


S5( 


4.4) 


32 ( 4.7) 




266 ( 3.9) 


264 I 


2.0) 


257 ( 3.0) 



The standard errcrs of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate {fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOa 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



At LMSt OiiM ft WMk 



Lms Than One* II Wttk 



TOTAL 



State 

Nation 

RACEiFTHMtClTY 



WNta 

State 

Nation 

Wack 

State 

Nation 

HisiMnlc 
State 

Nation 

Amarican kxUan 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNtTY 



A<lyaittagtd urtan 

State 

Nation 

Disadvaiitagad urtNUi 
State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



44 ( 

263 ( 2J2] 
50 ( 44) 
200 ( 2*2) 



42( 


45) 


2e8( 


2.1) 


48( 


4J6) 


a65( 


2.7) 


Ml 


7S] 


2361 


2J6)S 


47 ( 


8.1) 


240 ( 


3.4) 


39( 


73) 




•*•) 




7.2) 


246 ( 


2.5) 


421 


6.6) 


25a{ 


4.0) 


18 (24.3) 




•**) 



15 ( 5.9) 

I 

38 (22.9) 
««« j 

« (15.5) 
251 ( 2.7)1 

70 (11.7) 
24« ( 4.8)1 

34 (105) 
255 ( 6.6)1 

35 (14.6) 
255 ( 55)! 

50 ( 5.1) 
267 ( 2.4) 

50 ( 4.4) 
260 ( 2.4) 



38 ( 3.7) 
266 { 1.7) 

43 I 4.1) 
264 ( 23} 



40{ 


3.9) 


270 ( 


1.7) 


43( 


45) 


271 { 


2.2) 


28 ( 


6.7) 


*** { 


•*•) 


45( 


7.0) 


238{ 


4.0) 


3S( 


7.9) 


•** ( 


***) 


32 { 


8.9) 


247 ( 


6.3)1 


42 ( 


7.2) 


253 { 


4.2)1 


80 (27.2) 




•") 



63 (14.9) 

280 ( 3.1)1 
41 (MS) 

273 ( 6.0)1 

17 (10.2) 

21 ( 9.0) 
249 ( 8.7)1 

51 (10.9) 

281 { 3.0)1 
58 (17.1) 

256 ( 5.9)1 

32 ( 3.8) 
265 ( 2.7) 

44 ( 45) 
264 ( 2.8) 



and 

proncwricy 



16 ( 2.8) 
259 ( 2.8) 
8 ( 2.0) 
277 ( 5.4)1 



18 ( 3.1) 
263 ( 2.6) 
8( 24) 
285 ( 4.9)1 

13 ( 3.4) 

9 ( 4.1) 

26 ( 8.9) 
4! 1.4) 

j ♦♦♦J 

15 ( 4.1) 

2 ( 3.7) 



22 (11.2) 

j ♦♦♦j 

20 (12.2) 

15(16^) 
8( 85) 

15 ( 7.0) 
254 (13.2)1 
9 ( 9.6) 

^ 

17 ( 3.3) 

258 ( 2.8)1 

6( 1.8) 

277 ( 8.3)1 



The sundard errors of Oie esumaled sUUstics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabiUty of this estimated mean proficiency. Samplt size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable esUmate (fewer than 62 students). f ♦ p- 
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TABLE A 10a 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At UMt Oncm a WMk 


Lms T!wi Onct m WMk 







Pei^cenlAfe 


Refcei 


Haw 


Pefieenlase 




and 




— ^ 

AM 






Profldancy 


Proflcfeiwy 


TOTAL 


















38( 


3.7) 


18 ( 2J9] 




263( 


2J2) 


266( 


1.7) 


2S8 ( 2.0} 


Nation 


S0( 


4.4) 


43( 


4.1) 


8 ( 2.0) 




260 ( 


2J2) 


264 ( 


22) 


277 I 5.4)1 


PARENTS^ EOUCATfON 












HS noivgrailuat* 












State 


44 ( 


5.8) 


40 ( 


8.3) 


15 ( 3.7) 




254 ( 


33) 


250 { 


3.61 


9^Ht ^ ^^^) 


Nation 


BO [ 


6.4) 


39 ( 


6.5) 


1 ( 1.4) 




244 ( 




244 ( 


3^)1 


( ) 


HS graduate 










State 




A St 


36 i 
j%> \ 


4 


19 ( 3.5) 




^( 


2.7) 


256( 


2.3; 


250 ( 25) 


Nation 


49( 


4.8) 


45( 


5.1) 






252( 


2.8) 


257 { 


2.7) 


*" ^ 


Soin# coUtfe 












State 


46 ( 


4.7) 


34{ 


3.8) 


20 { 3.7) 




267 ( 


2.1) 


268 ( 


3.0) 


261 ( 3.7 )i 


Nation 


51 ( 


52) 


42 ( 


5.1) 


7 ( 2.3) 




266 { 


3.1) 


268 ( 


3.2) 




Coltefr^ graduate 












State 


43 { 


4.2) 


40{ 


3.9) 


17 { 2.8) 




271 ( 


2.9) 


276 ( 


1.6) 


268 { 3.6) 


Nation 


48( 


5.2) 


43( 


4.4) 


11 ( 2.7) 




271 { 


2.6) 


276 ( 


3.0) 


285 ( 4.9)1 


GENDER 












Male 












State 


44( 


4.0) 


38 ( 


3.9) 


18 f 2.7) 




266 { 


2.6) 


268 1 


2.2) 


262 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


SO ( 


4.5) 


42 ( 


4.0) 


8 ( 2.1) 




261 ( 


3.0) 


265( 


3.1) 


278 ( 5.3)t 


Female 












State 


43 ( 


4.1) 


39 i 


3.9) 


18 ( 3.2) 




260 ( 


2.3) 


263 ( 


2.0) 


256 ( 3.9) 


Nat!on 


50( 


4.7) 


43{ 


4.7) 


7 ( 2.1) 




259 ( 


2.2) 


263 ( 


2.1) 


275 ( 6.6)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be satd with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest* the \ alue for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vahabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than t2 students). 
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TABLE AlOb 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IfiOO MAEP TRtAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At IMMMX 0nc9 a WmIc 


Lms Than 0»im a Wf«k 





TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

race/ethnk:ity 

WMta 

state 

Nation 

Blade 

State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 

AfiMiican Indian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Advantagtd urtan 

State 



Nation 

Ditai^antastd urt»an 

State 

Naticn 

Extr«r».i rural 

State 

Nation 

omar 

State 

Nation 



18 ( 2.7) 
261 ( 23) 

M { 3.7) 
2SA{ 3^1 



18 ( 3.1) 
2«3( 3*0) 

17 { 4.0) 
261 { a8)! 

19 ( 4^) 

I 

22 { 5^) 
233 [ $^)! 

13 ( 4.8) 

j ^^) 

39 { 75) 
247 { 3.8) 

17 ( 5.5) 

78 (34.6) 



6( 2.1) 
23 (14.4) 

12 { 6.3) 

I 

39 (11.4) 
247 ( 7.5)1 

22 ( 9.4) 
263 ( 6.9)1 
27 (14.9) 

20 ( 4.2) 

260 ( 2.7)1 

19 ( 4.3) 

253 ( 3.9)1 



72 { M 
263 { 1^! 

00 ( M) 
293 ( 1^) 



72 ( 3.8} 

269 ( 1.4) 

72 ( 4.2) 

269 ( 2.1} 

68 ( 5.8) 
235 ( 2.7) 

70 ( 6.3) 
241 ( 2J) 

72 ( 8.9) 
247 ( 3.1) 

55 ( 7.3) 
245 ( 3.8)> 

73 ( 5.8) 
254 ( 3.1) 

22 (34.6) 



87 { 3.0) 
278 { 22)\ 

83 (11.5) 
278 { 5.6)1 

88 ( 8.3) 

252 ( 3.8)1 
59 (12.1) 

253 ( 7.0)1 

66 ( 9.7) 
280 ( 3.1) 
65 (14.6) 

262 ( 2.8)1 

68 ( 4.9) 
264 ( 1.9) 
72 ( 5,0) 

263 ( 2.2) 



11 ( 2.2) 
265 I 54)1 
S( 3.6) 
262 { 5 J}t 



10 ( 2.1) 
273 ( 4Xi)\ 

10 ( 2.7) 
388 ( &2)t 



13 ( 

{ 

e( 

15 { 

7{ 



5.0) 

3J) 
^) 

8.7) 
2.6) 

Pit J 

9 ( 2.9) 
- ( ***) 

0 { 0.0) 



7 ( 2.7) 
15 ( 9.3) 

0 ( 0.0) 
2( 1.8) 

12 ( 6.4) 

8 ( 3 J) 

I 

12 ( 3.0) 

274 ( 5.1)1 

9( 3.3) 

281 ( 7.1)1 



The standard errors of the esUmated suiisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerumty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinauon of the variability of this esUmated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOb 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



18B0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At ImnX Once a WmK 


Less Than Once a Week 


Never 






Pei cenCsBe 


Pet^Deniafe 


Penrenlaie 




- — ■ 
iM 


— 
and 


and 




PfoflcfMcy 


RroAciency 


Pff^oAdency 


TOTAL 








alAlO 


15 \ 2.7J 


72 \ 3A) 


11 ( 22) 






283 { 14) 


265 ( 54)1 




22 ( 3.7) 


08 ( 3.9) 


8 \ 2-6) 




254 ( 32) 




282 ( 54)}) 


PARENTS* EDUCATION 
















State 


17 ( 3^) 


73 ( 4.4) 


10 ( 3.3) 






251 ( 2.7) 


*** { 




29 ( 9.o) 


66 ( 7^) 


9( 6.5) 






243 ( 22) 


^ ( ^) 


H9 gnoiiat^ 




State 


18 ( 3.6) 


72 ( 4.1] 


10 { 2.4) 






2S4 ( 1 .8) 


*** { ***) 


Nation 


23 ( 4.o) 


70 ( 5.3) 






24d ( 4.0)! 


256 { 2.2) 


^ ( ^) 


Some colfftge 


State 


21 ( 3.8) 


70 ( 44) 


9 ( 2.3) 




266 ( 3.4)t 


287 { 2.0) 




Nation 


18 ( 4.0) 


73 ( 4.3) 


9 ( 2.4) 




261 ( 4.4)t 


269 { 2.3) 




Coli*9« graduate 




State 


16 ( 2.7) 


71 ( 3.7) 


13 ( 2.6) 




271 ( 3,0) 


272 ( 1J) 


275 ( 7.1)1 


Nation 


20 ( 3.9) 


69 { 3.7) 


11 { 2.5) 




266 ( 3.5)1 


274 { 2.2) 


297 ( 4.2)1 


GENDER 








Mile 








State 


17 ( 2.9) 


73 { 3.6) 


10 1 2.1) 




265 ( ^2) 


265 ( 1.6) 


269 ( 8.2)1 


Nation 


22 { 4.1) 


69 ( 4.1) 


8 ( 2.0) 




2SS( 4.1) 


285 ( 2.1) 


287 ( 7J2)i 


Fenule 






State 


18 ( 2.8) 


71 ( 3.6) 


11 ( 2.3) 




257 ( 3.3) 


261 ( 1.6) 


262 ( 5.5)1 


Nation 


21 ( 3.6) 


69 ( 4^) 


10 ( 3.3) 




254 ( 3.3) 


262 { 1.9) 


278 { 6.0)1 



The standard errors of the cstimaied suustics appear in parentheses. U can be said wnh about 95 percent 
ceriamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of th^ sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ♦** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reiiabje estimate (fewer than 62 students)- 
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TABLE Alia 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
9TATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost Ev«fy Day 


$«Mral Tbiws ■ WMk 


About Ones a WMk or 
Ltss 






Pef^oMtsfle 
md 

ProOciMcy 


Pd^ceiitts# 


Ptfntoga 




and 

ProfksfeiKy 


ProOclMiey 


TOTAL 








State 
Nation 


79 i 3.4) 
266{ 1.3) 

62 ( 3.4) 
267 ( i.a) 


20 ( 3 J) 

ise ( 2.6) 

31 ( 3.1) 
254 ( 2.9) 


1 ( 0.7) 

7 ( 1.8) 
260 ( 5.1 )f 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








White 

State 

Nation 


aO ( 3.5) 
270 ( 1.4) 

54 ( 3.7) 
272 ( 14>) 


18 { 3.4) 

263 ( 2.3) 
28 ( 3.2) 

264 ( 3.4) 


1 ( 0.8) 

8 ( 2.3) 
204 ( 5.4)) 


Black 

State 

Nation 


74 { 7.4) 
236 ( 2.6) 

56 ( 7.7) 
244 ( 4,0) 


26 ( 7.4) 

j 

41 ( 7.9) 
233 ( 3.9)1 


0 ( 0.0) 
2( 1.4) 


Nifpanle 

State 

Nation 


65 ( 9^) 

250 { 3Ji) 
81 { 6,8) 

251 ( 3.1) 


32 ( 6.8) 

32 ( 5.3) 
240 ( 4.3)1 


3 ( 2.4) 
8 ( 2.3) 


Amerfcjm Indian 

State 

Nation 


83 { 5.6) 
257 ( 2.6) 
15 (25.9) 


15 ( 5.4) 
83 (28.3) 


2( 1.5) 

J 

2 ( 3.0) 

*^ 1 ^^) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advantastd urban 

State 

Natron 


77 ( 5.1) 
279 { 2M 

63 (15.9) 
283 ( 7.3)1 


23 ( 5.1) 

j ***) 

23 ( 5.2) 


0 ( 0.0) 

j *^) 

14 (14.8) 

j ♦♦♦J 


Oitidvanlag^d urban 

State 

Nation 


80 (11.3) 
254 ( 1.4)1 

66 (10.7) 
252 { 4.7)1 


20(11.3) 

^ ^^) 

31 (11.1) 
243 { 8.0)1 


0 ( 0.0) 
4( 2.2) 


Extr«m# rural 

State 

Nation 


77 ( 9.6) 
263 ( 3.6) 

50 (10.8) 
268 ( 4.0)1 


22 ( 9.7) 
243 (104)1 

40 (10.0) 
247 ( 7.8)1 


1 { 0.6) 
10 ( 7.3) 

j ♦♦♦J 


Other 

State 

Nation 


78 { 4.4) 

266 ( 1.7) 
63 ( 3.9) 

267 ( 2.3) 


19 ( 4.2) 
259 ( 2.7)1 

31 ( 33) 
255 ( 3.1) 


2( 1.2) 

6 ( 1.9) 
257 { 5.8)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear jn parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution ^- the nature of the sample does not a»low accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample sue is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable esumatc (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Ai la I Teachers' Reports on tiie Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Atmost E¥9ry Day 


Smtril Tifima Weak 


ADoia Onca a Waak or 
Lata 





Pafcai 
an 


id 


Pspoai 

mm 


Mags 


Pafcafiliiia 






ianey 


ProSdanQf 


Pftfldancy 


TOTAL 












State 


78{ 


34) 


20 { 




1 I 07) 




2^ ( 




2$6( 


2.8) 




Nation 


62 ( 




31 ( 


3.1) 


7 f 1 8) 




267 { 




OKA { 




MO f 5 1)f 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












NS nofi-v'acaiaia 












State 


72 { 


6.0) 


25 ( 


5.9) 






254 f 


2.7) 


•** { 


•*•) 




Nation 


67 ( 


53) 


27 { 


55) 


6(21) 




245 i 


3^) 


— ( 


"*) 


i / 


tift orackiata 












State 


7a i 


4 0) 


20( 


3J)) 


2 ( Od) 




255 ( 


1 6) 


246 { 


2J))< 




Nation 

1 ^ Obi «r 1 1 


61 ( 


44) 


34{ 


3.7) 


6 f 1 5) 




257 ( 


23) 


250 { 


2i)) 


\ f 


Soma coHaga 














an / 




18 ( 


4.2) 


^ ( Cifi\ 

1 i U.Oj 




267 { 




2«4( 


4.0)1 




Nation 


68( 


4^) 


26( 


3.7) 


e ( 1.9) 




272 ( 


2.7) 


258 ( 


54) 


•** ( "*) 


CoHaga graduata 












State 


81 { 


2J)) 


18 ( 


2.8) 


1 { 0.4) 




274 ( 


1.8) 


2e4( 


3.0) 




Nation 


61 ( 


4.0) 


31 { 


3.9) 


8( 3.1) 




281 { 


2J2) 


2e5( 


3.1) 


^ 


OENDER 












Mala 












State 


79 ( 


3.4) 


20( 


3.3) 


1 { 0.8) 

^ 




268 ( 


1.5) 


256 ( 


3.7) 


Nation 


eo( 


3.7) 


33 ( 


3.4) 


7 ( 1.9) 




2ee( 


2.1) 


2se( 


3.6) 


261 ( 6.7)1 


Famala 












State 


79 ( 


3.7) 


19 ( 


3.7) 


1 ( 0.6) 




2621 


1^) 


255 ( 


3.0) 


1 


i^ation 


esi 


3.6) 


28 ( 


3.3) 


7( 2.2) 




266( 


1.8) 


253 ( 


2.5) 





The standaird errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerusnty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A lib 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflBO NAEP TRIAL 


Al U 


tut S«v*rtl Times 


About One* a W««k 


LttsUutnWMMy 


STATE ASSESSMENT 







TOTAt 

State 

Nation 
RACE/rrHWICITY 



Wtilt# 

state 

Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

HiffMUiic 

State 

Nation 

Aimrlcan Indian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 



Advantagtd urtan 

State 

Nation 

DltacfvanU0«d urban 

State 

Nation 

Extrafm rural 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



PeroenUst 

fng 

ProAchMKy 



28 { 9^) 
257 ( 2.1) 

34 ( 3.8) 
256 ( 2^) 



26 ( 3.3) 
2S2 { 2.3) 

32 { 4.1) 
264 ( 2.7) 

28 ( 6^) 

*5 ( 7.5) 
232 ( 3.1)' 

29 ( 7.3) 

41 ( 7.7) 
242 ( 3.2)> 

37 { 6.4) 
252 ( 5.4)' 
10 (18.6) 



40 ( 8.9) 

59(13 9) 
273 ( 3.4)! 

3 ( 2.8) 

50 (13.9) 
237 ( 2.4)1 

31 ( 87) 
256 ( 8.3)1 
27 (14.3) 

29 ( 4.4) 

255 { 2.4) 

30 ( 4.4) 

256 { 3.3) 



am 



32 ( 3.3) 
264 { 2^) 

33 ( 3.4) 
260 ( 2.3) 



33 ( 3.5) 
2«9( 2.2) 

33 { 3.5) 
264 { 2.7) 

27 { 5.8) 

J ***) 

31 ( 7.6) 

243 ( 2.3)1 

38 { 7.9) 

26 { 5.3) 

244 ( 5.1)5 

30 ( 5.6) 

^ j 

76 (36.2) 



29 ( 7.8) 

j J 

20 { 6.0) 

11 ( 6.6) 

22 (11.2) 
258 ( 8.3)1 

40 ( 9.2) 
254 ( 4.7)1 
49 (12.7) 

258 { 6.7)1 

33 { 4.6) 
266 ( 2.3) 
35 ( 4.3) 

259 ( 2.8; 



And 
Proffdancy 



40 ( 9Ja) 
267 ( 2.0) 

32 { 3.6) 
274 ( 2.7) 



41 ( 3.2) 
272 ( 1.9) 

35 ( 3.8) 
279 ( 2.9) 

45 ( 8.0) 

2M ( 2.5)1 

23 ( 6.3) 

248 ( 7.0)1 



33( 
•** ( 

33{ 
257 ( 



6.4) 

•**) 

7.5) 
2.3)' 



33 ( 5.0) 
257 ( 3.9) 
13 (18.5) 



31 (14.1) 

j J 

21 ( 8.2) 

j J 

86 ( 9.2) 
252 ( 2AV 

28 (10,7) 
263 ( 4.1)1 

29 ( 8^) 
266 ( 5.7)1 

24 (10.1) 

38 ( 4.0) 

271 ( 25) 
36 ( 4.2) 

272 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of the csijmaied statistics appear jn parentfieses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihin .t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for tJie sample. Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this esumated mean proficiency. Sample si7.c is msufTicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A lib 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19S0 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Lust Stvtral Tim«t 


About One* a WMk 








an 

— i — ^ - 


Mat* 

d 

lency 


^feRdeticy 


ProfldeitGy 


TOTAL 












State 


ni 




$2{ 94} 


40( 






257( 


2.1) 


2S4( 23) 






Nation 


34( 




33 ( 34) 


32( 


3.6) 




2S6( 


23) 


i»0( 23) 


274 ( 


2.7) 


PARENTS* EDUCATIOM 












HS noiHiradiiala 








34 { 




State 


25 ( 




36 ( 6.4) 


43) 




•** ( 


***) 


^ 


( 


•**) 


Nation 


35( 


6.0) 


2fi( 63) 


36 ( 


63) 




239( 


3Jj 




250 ( 


43)1 


HS graduate 












State 


2fl( 


42) 


33 ( 43) 


38 ( 


4.0) 




247 ( 


25) 


25.^ 2.7) 


256( 


23) 


Nation 


3S( 


53) 


36 ( 4S) 


30( 


43) 




250( 


3.«) 


250 ( 2.7) 


263( 


3.4) 


Some coUtge 












State 


2S( 


2£\ 


30 ( 43) 


43( 


3.6) 






3.1} 


266 ( 2.6) 


267( 


23) 


Nation 


3a{ 


4.7) 


32 ( 4.0) 


35( 


4.1) 




260( 


2.8) 


266 ( 43) 


276 ( 


2.6) 


College graduate 












State 


26( 


3.1) 


31 { 3.1) 


43( 


3.4) 




267 ( 


2.9) 


272 ( 2S] 


276 ( 


23) 


Nation 


35{ 


3.6) 


32 ( 3.4) 


33( 


33) 




264{ 


2.6) 


271 ( 2.4) 


289 ( 


23) 


OENDER 












Male 












State 


27 ( 


33) 


31 ( 3.5) 


*l { 


3.4) 




256 ( 


23) 


266 ( 2.4) 


268( 


2.4) 


Nation 


3S( 


4.1) 


35 { 3.6) 


31 ( 


33) 




257( 


23) 


261 ( 2.8) 


275 ( 


33) 


Female 












State 


28 ( 


3.6) 


33 ( 3.6) 


3Q( 


3.1) 




257 ( 


3.0) 


260 ( 2.7) 


264( 


2.0) 


Nation 


34( 


4.1) 


32 ( 3.7) 


34( 


4.1) 




254( 


2.1) 


256 ( 23) 


273 ( 


23) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, It can l5e said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the esumate for the sample, i Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
rehable esumaie (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A12 



Students' Re|M>rts on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PEKCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMtt One* a WMk 


Lms Than One* a WmK 





TOTAL 

State 

Nation 
RACE/ETHNICtTY 



State 
Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

HiffMintc 

State 

Nation 

Amtrlom Inditn 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUWtTY 



Advantagtd uriNin 

State 

Nation 

DisacfvinUg^Hl urtan 

State 

Nation 

Extrtm* rural 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



and 

INuflciiocy 



20 ( 2.0) 
261 ( 2.6) 

2d ( 2S) 
258 ( 2.7) 



20 ( 2.1) 

267 ( 2.6) 

27 ( 2 J) 

268 ( 3.1) 

26 ( 43) 

28 ( 3.0) 
234 ( 3.0) 

16 ( 3.9) 

j 

37 ( 5J?) 
242 ( 3.9) 

19 ( 3.8) 

31 ( 5.1) 



11 ( 3.4) 

27 (13.9) 
•«« I ♦♦♦j 

34 (10.0) 

^ 

31 ( 5.7) 
245 ( 4.0)1 

18 ( 3.9) 
250 ( 4,3)1 
34 (10.8) 

249 { 5.2)1 

21 ( 2.8) 
^66 ( 3.7) 
27 ( 2.6) 

250 ( 3.3) 



■nd 

PmoSciaiicy 



23 ( 2.0) 
267 ( ^A) 

28 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 2.0) 



24 ( 

272 ( 
20 { 
272 ( 



2^) 
1J) 
1.7) 
1^) 



23 ( 4.3) 

24 ( 3.C) 
245 ( 4.6) 

16 ( 3.3) 

I j 

22 { 3.6) 
250 ( 3.4) 

23 ( 3.8) 



35 ( 5.5) 



21 ( 5.6) 

^ j 

33 ( 4.5) 
286 ( 5.4)1 

22 ( 8.6) 

20 ( 2.f»^ 
267 ( e 

19 ( 5.8) 

263 { 5.0)1 
27 ( 3.8) 

284 ( 35)1 

26 ( 2.0) 

267 ( 2.2) 

26 ( 1.7) 

264 ( 2.1) 



56 ( 2.6) 
262 ( 1.5) 

44 ( 2 J) 
261 ( 1.6) 



56 ( 3.0) 
267 ( 1.4) 

44 ( 33) 
270 { 1.7) 

51 ( 5.2) 
235 ( 2.7) 

48 ( 4.7) 
234 ( 3.1) 

88 ( 5.1) 

247 { 4.0) 

41 ( 5.0) 

240 ( 2.8) 

58 ( 3.8) 
253 ( 3.0) 
33 ( 5.0) 



68 ( 8.1) 

278 ( 2.4)1 
40 (13,4) 

279 ( 33)1 

43 (11,8) 
248 ( 40)' 

49 { 6.3) 
245 ( 3.7)1 

83 ( 7.4) 
256 ( 3,6) 

39 (11.6) 
258 ( 6.2)1 

53 ( 3.1) 

263 ( 1.4) 

45 ( 3.3) 

262 ( 2JJ) 



I hc standard eriors of ihe eslimaied suiisiics appear m parentheses. H can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nalurt of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Oklahoma 



TABLE A12 I Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
(continued) j Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEr THUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LmH Onct a WM^i 


\jm Than Ohm a Waak 


Mavar 





Parcanlas^ 


Parcar 


nafls 


Pai^cantafpa 




an 


4 


^ yd 


and 




ProOdancy 


PfoAciaficy 


Profldancy 


TOTAL 












State 


20{ 


2.0} 


23( 


2.0) 


56 ( 2.6) 




261 ( 


2.6) 


267( 


1.8) 


262 ( 1^) 


Nation 


2S( 


2^) 


26 ( 




44 { 2.9) 




2S6( 


2J) 


267{ 


2.0) 


261 ( 1.8) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS nofHiracluata 












State 




3 71 






60 ( 43} 




i 


) 




} 


251 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


£9 \ 








42 ( 4.5) 












242 { 2.7) 


HS gracluata 












State 


22 { 


2«^) 


23 ( 


2.3) 


55 ( 3.1) 




245 ( 


2.9) 


25a { 


2.6) 


253 ( 1.9} 


Nation 


2»( 


3.0) 


28 ( 


1.8) 


43 ( 34) 




251 ( 


37) 


261 ( 


2.6) 


252 ( 1.7) 


Soma cofltga 












State 


21 ( 


2.4) 


23 ( 


3.0) 


57 { 4.1) 




284 ( 


3.4) 


267 { 


3.0) 


265 ( 2.0) 


Natton 


27 { 


3.9) 


27 ( 


2.4) 


46 ( 3.8) 




265 { 


3.6) 


266 ( 


3.3) 


266 ( 2.1) 


Coltega ^tk^XB 












State 


20 ( 


2.5) 


26 ( 


2.3) 


54 ( 2.7) 




273 { 


3.4) 


276 { 


2.3) 


271 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


26 ( 


3.0) 


28 ( 


1.9) 


44 ( 3.6) 




270 ( 


2.7) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


275 ( 2.2) 


OENOER 












Mtte 












State 


21 { 


2.1) 


23 ( 


2.2) 


set 23) 




263 ( 


3.0) 


270 { 


2.2) 


264 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


31 { 


2.9) 


28 ( 


1.7) 


41 ( 2.9) 




259 ( 


3.3) 


^ i 


2.6) 


262 { 1.8) 


Famalt 












State 


20 ( 


2.3) 


24 ( 


2.4) 


57 ( 3.2) 




25d( 


3.0) 


264 ( 


2.2) 


260 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


26( 


2.4) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


47 ( 3^) 




257 { 


2.0) 


266 ( 


1.7) 


260 ( 1.8) 



The sundard errors of ihc estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ocrtamty that, for each population of interest th. value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 MAEP TRIAL 
$TATE ASSESSMEMT 


At UMl Ohm a WmK 


Uss TTuui Ones a Wt«k 


Ntv#r 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 
RAC€/ETHmCITY 



WMta 

State 

Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

Hi$|>aiiic 

State 

Nation 

Amafican irtdJan 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Advantagt<j urtian 

State 



Nation 

Ditadvanta9td ur1>an 

State 

Nation 

EKirtma ruraJ 

State 

Nation 

Ofhar 

State 

Nation 



Ptoflciaocy 



19 ( 1.6) 
25a ( 2^) 

28 { 1J) 
25a ( 2.6) 



17 ( 1.8) 

206 ( 2.1) 

27 ( 1.9) 

266 ( 2.6) 

27 ( 3.3) 

27 ( 33) 

234 ( 3.7) 

25 ( 5.0) 

j 

38 ( 4.2) 

241 ( 4.6) 

21 ( 3.2) 

35 ( 3.4) 



8 ( 2.5) 

36 (10.3) 
27« ( 8.1)1 



16 I 

1 

35 I 
249 I 

21 
246 
21 



3.0) 

6.6) 
5.3)1 

4.1) 
5.1)1 
3.1) 
-*) 



19 ( 1.7) 

260 ( 2.7) 

27 ( 2.0) 

256 ( 2.9) 



ind 

pronciMKy 



30 ( 1.6) 

287 { 1.8) 

31 ( 15) 

288 ( 13) 



31 ( 1.8) 

270 ( 1.7) 

33 ( 1.6) 

27S( 1.6) 

28 { 2.S) 

243 ( 3.6) 

27 ( 3.2) 

248 ( 43) 

25 ( 4.6) 

23 ( 2.0) 

253 ( 4.3) 

30 ( 4.1) 

j 

37 ( 8.2) 



35 ( 3.5) 
276 ( 3.6)1 

33 ( 4.8) 
2S4 ( 3.2)1 



35 

19 
256 



4.9) 
***) 

2.1) 
5.7)1 



27 ( 4.2) 
262 ( 2.8)1 

37 t 4.7) 
262 ( 4.7)! 

31 ( 2.0) 

269 ( 2.1) 
31 ( 1.4) 

270 ( 1.8) 



and 
ProOdancy 



51 ( 2.6) 
282 { 13) 



41 

2SS 



2^) 
1.6) 



52 ( 2.6) 

268 { 13) 

40 ( 23) 

288 ( 1.8) 

45 ( 4.9) 

234 ( 3.2) 

46 { 43) 

232 ( 2.6) 



50( 

fir* ^ 

40( 

240 ( 

49( 

252 { 
28 ( 



5.1) 

•**) 
4.0) 
1.9) 

5.0) 
2.4) 
8.8) 

( 



57 ( 4.7) 
279 { 2.4)1 

32 (11.1) 
281 ( 5.9)1 

50 ( 7.0) 

253 ( 23)1 

46 ( 6.4) 

246 ( 4.8)! 

52 ( 6.3) 

256 ( 4.1) 

43 ( 5.0) 

251 ( 5.2)1 

50 ( 3.1) 

264 ( 1.7) 

41 ( 2.4) 

260 { 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A13 I Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 

(continued) | Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LmsI OfK9 M WmIc 


Ltts Than Onc« a WMk 







Parcantaga 








and 


and 


and 




Proflctancy 


PrcMcianoy 


rnNiGiaiiGy 


TOTAL 








State 


10 ( 1.6) 


30 { 1.6) 


51 ( 2.6} 




258 ( 2^) 


a«7( 1.6) 


262 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


28 ( 1.0) 


31 ( 1.2) 


41 ( 2.2) 




258 ( 2.6} 


289 ( 13) 


2S9 ( 1.6] 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS non-graduat* 








Stata 


20 ( 3.1) 


24 ( 3.3) 


56 ( 4.2) 




^ ***) 


«^ ^ 


249 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


27 ( *St) 


26 ( 2.7) 


47 ( 5.0) 




237 ( 3.0) 


253 ( 3.5) 


240 ( 2.3) 


HS graduata 






State 


17 { 1.9) 


29 ( 2.3) 


54 ( 3.3) 




246 ( 2.8) 


257 ( 2.8) 


252 ( 1.6} 


Nation 


27 ( 2.7) 


31 { 2.4) 


43 ( 33) 




25U ( 2.4) 


259 { 2.7) 


253 ( 2.1) 


Soma collaoa 


State 


20 ( 2.7) 


32 ( 2.7) 


48 ( 4.1) 




284 ( 4.2) 


267 ( 2.2) 


266 ( 23) 


Nation 


29 ( 2.6) 


36 ( 2.3) 


35 ( 2.6) 




281 { 3.5) 


274 { 2.2) 


283 ( 2.1) 


Coltaga graduata 








State 


19 ( 1.9) 


32 ( 1.9) 


49 ( 2.7) 




255 { 2.7) 


277 ( 2.0) 


274 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


30 { 2.5) 


32 ( 2.0) 


38 ( 2.6) 




269 { 3.0) 


278 ( 2.0) 


275 ( 2.0) 


OENDER 








MaJa 








State 


20 ( 1.7) 


32 ( 1.7) 


48 ( 2.7) 




259 ( 2.8) 


269 ( 1.9) 


265 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


32 ( 2.0) 


30 { 1.5) 


36 ( 2.2) 




250 ( 2.9) 


271 ( 2.1) 


260 ( 1.8) 


Ftmala 




State 


17 ( 1.8) 


29 { 1.9) 


54 ( 2.9) 




256 ( 3.0) 


264 ( 2.0) 


260 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


25 ( 2.0) 


31 ( 1.9) 


44 ( 2.6) 




257 ( 3.0) 


268 ( 1.5) 


257 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said wjlh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permn a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A14 I Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
I Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRtAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


ATmost Evwy Day 


S«v«r«l Tkmt a WMk 


About Onc% a WMk or 
Loss 





^ ^ 

9efvonifi|o 

■no 


Porawiisso 






Pf oAdaocy 


Proffcioiicy 


Ffomaoffsy 


TOTAL 








State 


MM t 4 41 


m \ M*oj 


4( OJ) 




3o9 ( 13} 




4^1 \ 4wt} 


Nation 


74 ( 1^) 


l4 \ U4>J 


14 \ 1^} 


2dT ( iJZ] 






RACE/ETHNtCfTY 








Wlito 






4{ OJ) 


State 


Of \ t^} 


9 ( 0.8) 








Nation 


7B ( 85) 




4 4 f 0 

11 { 4U) 


274 ( I^J 






Black 






e ( 1.8) 


State 




8 { 2.0) 






i / 


#4-* / 4Nh»\ 

I / 


Nation 


71 ( 2-8) 


4fi f 4 71 

15 ( 1.7 J 


AA ( ^9) 




240 { 2*9) 


444 i 4 4 \ 
iM \ 3.1} 




Hispanic 




4fi / 0 a\ 
iw \ «.e; 


5 { 2.0) 


State 


95 { 3.3} 




249 ( 3«3; 


\ } 




Nation 


61 ( 3.7) 


44 / 4 Ol 

21 I 4M] 


47 / 4 7\ 

If \ d.r) 


24S ( 2.3) 






Amofican Indian 






6{ 2.1) 


State 


a4 / 4 AV 

81 ( 3.0; 


44 f 4 ft\ 


25o { 2.3} 




\ I 


Nation 


61 ( 4.4) 


44 / 4 ft) 

22 ( 3.0} 


4 7 / ^ 




1 


I ) 


\ } 


TYPE OF COMiyiUNiTY 








A<ivantagod urtMin 




7 ( 2.2) 


0 ( 0.0) 


State 


©3( 2^) 




281 ( 2.6)1 




it** 1 «4^j 


Nation 


73 (11.1) 


13 ( 1.7) 


14 (10.4) 




286 ( 4.6)1 






Disadvantaged urtMn 




4( 1.5) 


7( 23) 


State 


89 ( 2.7) 




252 { 2.9)1 




1 ^^) 


Nation 


69 ( 2.6) 


15 ( 2.5) 


15 ( 22) 


253 ( 3.7)1 


243 ( 4.4)1 


235 ( 6.5)1 


EKtrema mral 






5 ( 2.0) 


State 


84 ( 3.6) 


11 ( 2.2) 




259 ( 3.4) 


1 


44^ ( *^) 


Nation 


68 (113) 


15 ( 3.6) 


17 ( 8.2) 




263 ( 4^)1 




It** ^ **^^ 


Other 






4( 1.0) 


State 


87 ( 1.7) 


9( 1.1) 




267 ( 1.5) 


252 ( 23) 




Nation 


75 ( 2.2) 


14 { 1.0) 


10 ( 1.9) 


287 ( 1.6) 


252 { 2.8) 


239 ( 43)1 



The standard errors of the estimated sutisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the esumalc for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate {fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 14 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost Evsry On 


Several Iktm a Wtak 


Aboid Ones a WMc or 





Pmvm 
m 




and 


•nil 








IHoAcJeiMEy 




TOTAL 












State 


M{ 


13) 


9{ 


OA) 


4( 0J6) 






1^) 






241 ( 2.1} 


Nation 


74 { 


1^) 


14 ( 


OA) 


12 ( 1.8) 




267 ( 


1J) 


252 ( 


1.7) 


242 ( 4.5) 


PA8(ENTS' EDUCATtON 












HS nofvgraduata 












State 


79 ( 


3.0) 


16 { 


3.1) 


e{ 1.6) 




251 { 


2-5) 


*** ( 


•**) 




Nation 


64( 


34) 


18 { 


2.0) 


18 ( 3.1) 




245 ( 


2^) 




•**) 




HS graikiata 










State 


83( 


2.4) 


10 { 


1.8) 


e( 1.4) 




2S5( 


1.5) 


*** { 


•**) 




Nation 


71 ( 


3.6) 


16 ( 


1.8) 


13 ( 2.8) 




2SS( 


1.6) 


249 ( 


3.21 


239 ( 3.4)1 


Soma cc' 490 












State 


89 { 


1.8) 


8( 


1.2) 


3 ( 1.3) 




287 { 


1.6) 






Nation 


80 { 


2.0) 


11 ( 


1.2) 


9( 1.7) 




270 ( 


1.9) 


•** ( 


"*) 




Colla^a graduate 










State 


90 { 


1.3) 


7{ 


1.1) 


3 ( 0.7) 




275 ( 


1.8) 


^ ( 


***) 




Nation 


77 ( 


2.7) 


13 ( 


0.9) 


10 ( 2.3) 




279 ( 


1.6) 


260 { 


2.8) 


257 ( 6.4)1 


GENDER 












Male 












State 


86 ( 


1.7) 


10 ( 


1.2) 


4 ( 1.0) 




287 ( 


1.4) 


255 ( 


3.1) 


1 ***) 


Nation 


72 ( 


2.4) 


16 ( 


1.2) 


12 ( 2.1) 




266 ( 


1.6) 


252 ( 


2,5) 


242 ( 6.1) 


Fe<nafe 




State 


87 ( 


1.2) 


8( 


0.8) 


5 ( 0.6) 




2^ ( 


1.5) 


249 ( 


3.0) 




Nation 


76 ( 


1.8) 


13 ( 


1.0) 


11 ( 1.6) 




265 ( 


1.3) 


250 ( 


2.5) 


242 ( 3.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated slatisUcs appear in parentheses, U can be said with about 95 percent 
cerlatnty lhai» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample size is msufiicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Oklahoma 



TABLE A15 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflM MAEP TRIM. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMtt Several Tim** 
aWMk 


AtNMft Oim a WMk 


Lass Than WMkty 







TOTAL 



State 

Nation 

mCE/ETHNICITY 



State 
Natton 

Black 

State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 

Amarican Indian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 



Advantanad urban 

State 

Nation 

Dltacfvantaged urtoan 

State 

Nation 

Extiwn* rural 

State 

Nation 

Oth#r 

State 

Nation 



and 
ProHciancy 



2Si 2^) 
253 ( 1^) 

38 ( 2.4) 
253 { 2^) 



23 ( 2.5) 

259 ( 2.0) 

35 ( 2.d) 

262 ( 2^1 

31 ( 4,8) 
229 { 33) 

4S ( 3.8) 
232 ( 43) 

23 ( 4.8) 
♦♦^ j j 

44 ( 4.1) 
238 ( 3,9) 

30 ( 4.1) 
^ J 

41 ( 4.2) 



31 (12,6) 

I ^ 

50 ( 9.0) 
271 ( 3.3)1 

12 ( 1.9) 

j ^^) 

37 ( 5.8) 
240 ( 4.S)I 

33 ( 4.7) 
247 ( 4.3) 

42 (10.1) 
249 ( 4.0)! 

23 ( 2.4) 

252 ( 1.9) 

36 ( 2.9) 

252 ( 3.0) 



Pfoficiancy 



29 ( 1.6) 

2631 13) 

25 ( 1.2) 

291 ( 1.4) 



2S ( 1.9) 

289 ( 1.4) 

24 ( ^S} 

289 ( 1J) 

27 ( 3.7) 



32 
241 



2.7) 
2.9) 



3a ( 4.8) 

25 ( 3.4) 
247 i 3.3) 

29 { 2.8) 

^ 

30 (11.3) 



25 ( 4.1) 

I ***) 

19 ( 4.9) 

33 ( 5.2) 

j ***) 

23 ( 3.6) 
253 { 4.1)1 

31 ( 4.5) 

260 ( 3.6)1 

30 ( 4.4) 

256 ( 3.4)1 

28 ( 2.3) 
264 ( 13) 

26 ( 1.2) 
281 ( 2.1) 



Parcaniagc 

Pi'oAclaiKy 



4a ( 2.3) 
288 ( 1.7) 

37 ( 2.5) 
272 ( 1.9) 



4S ( 2.6) 

272 { 1.7) 

41 ( 3.0) 

277 ( 2.0) 

41 I 5.4) 
241 ( 2.4) 

20 { 3.1) 
241 { 4.4) 



39 ( 5.9) 

32 ( 4.3) 
248 ( 33) 



41 ( 4,3) 
258 ( 3.1) 
28 (123) 



44 (11,9) 
283 ( 4.4)1 

31 ( 9.3) 
299 ( 5.3)1 

55 ( 5.3) 
249 ( 2.9)1 

41 ( 6,7) 
255 ( 4.2)! 

38 ( 8.0) 
262 ( 2.9)1 

28 { 73) 
267 ( 7.3)1 

49 ( 3.0) 

271 ( 2.0) 
38 ( 2.9) 

272 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire pop'jJation is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, '. Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is uisufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A15 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ISeO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMSt Stvaral Tbrnt 
aWMk 


About Onca a Waak 


Lass Ttian Waaldy 




TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


MrtMniafa MrMntaf* P«t»nlag« 

■nd and and 
PrBfldMwy Pralidwiey ProOeiwiey 

25 (2i/ 29(1.6) 48 ( 2.3) 
253 ( 1.8) 2«3( 1.3) 268 ( 1.7) 

38 ( 24) 25 { 1 J) 37 ( 2.5 
253 ( 2.2) 261 ( 14) 272(1.8) 



MS non-^radUatt 

State 

Nation 

HS gradtiata 

State 

Nation 

Soma colla^a 

State 

Nation 

CalSaga graduata 

State 

Nation 



OEHPER 



Maia 

State 

Nation 

Famala 

State 

Nation 



31 ( 4,0) 

41 ( 43) 

235 ( 3.1) 

28 ( 2.7) 
242 ( 2.6) 

40 ( 3.2) 
247 { 2.7) 

22 ( 3.2) 
259 ( 3.6) 

34 ( 34) 
259 ( 2.3) 

23 ( 2.5) 

263 ( 3.0) 
38 { 2.S) 

264 ( 2.6) 



24 ( 2.2) 

252 ( 2.0) 
38 ( 2.7) 

253 ( 2.7) 

26 ( 2.6) 

254 ( 2.9; 
37 ( 2.5) 

253 ( 2.1) 



33 ( 4.0) 

{ 

2.7) 
2.7) 



30 
243 j 



30 { 24) 

255 ( 1.8) 
29 ( 2.2) 

256 ( 2.5) 

29 ( 24) 

268 ( 2.5) 
26 ( 2.2) 

269 ( 2.8) 

28 ( 2.0) 

271 ( 2.1) 

22 ( 1.8) 

273 { 2.5) 



aD( 1.7) 
267 ( 1.5) 

25 ( 1.6) 
263 ( 2.3) 

28 ( 2.0) 

259 ( 2.1) 

25 ( 13) 

259 ( 1.8) 



36 ( 4.0) 

256 ( 3.3) 
»> I 4.0) 

253 ( 2.8) 

43 ( 2.9) 

257 ( 2.2) 
32 ( 3.6) 

262 ( 2.2} 

49 f 3.6) 
267 ( 2.2) 

40 ( 3.6) 
271 ( 2.8) 

49 ( 2.9) 

278 ( 2.2) 

41 ( 2,6) 
285 ( 2.3) 



46 ( 2.4) 
271 ( 2.0) 

35 ( 2.7) 
274 ( 24) 

48 ( 2,8) 

265 ( 2.0) 

38 ( 2.6) 

269 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, li can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire ponulatjon is within t 2 standard errors 
of the esUmate for the sample, Sample size is insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A18 



o 

ERIC 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Own a Cttcutitor 


TMchM* ExpUint Calculator Usa 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 





ParM 


itaga 










and 


m 


Mi 


Mid 


and 




PfoAclaMy 


ProAcfWKy 




ProffclMKy 


TOTAL 














State 


«{ 


0.3) 


2( 


03) 


38 ( 1.9) 


ca ( 1*) 




^ ( 


1^) 


*** ( 




256 { 1.7) 


om ( 1.2) 




97 ( 


0.4) 


3( 


0.4) 


AA i 

W \ ^*0) 






263( 




234 ( 


3J} 


255 ( 1.7) 


266 ( 1^] 


RACE/ETHNICITY 














mniia 














State 


Hv \ 




4 / 

' i 


0.2) 


35 ( 2.1) 


85 ( 2.1) 








I 


I 


264 ( 1.6) 


271 ( 142) 


Nation 


WD \ 




o / 




46 ( 2.6) 


54 { 2.6) 








{ 


) 


266 ( 1.8) 


273 ( 1.6) 


Black 












State 




1.4 J 




4 A\ 

1.4) 


49 ( 4.1) 


51 ( 4.1) 








i 


) 


234 ( 2.6) 


236 ( 2.5) 


Nation 






7 / 
' \ 


1 K\ 


53 1 4.9) 


47 { 4^) 








{ 


) 


235 ( 3.6) 


239 { 2.7) 


HiHMmic 














State 


wo \ 




7 ( 
f \ 


0 


43 { 3.9) 


57 ( 3.9) 




OAK ( 


4.1 1 


\ 


) 


^ 


250 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


82 ( 


1^) 


»{ 




63 ( 4^) 


37 ( 4.3) 




245 ( 


2.7) 


( 




243 { 3.4) 


245 ( 2.9) 


Amarica.i Indiari 












State 


d5( 


0.9) 


21 


0.9) 


43 ( 33) 


57 ( 3.5) 




255( 


2.1) 


*** { 


•") 


252 { 3.5) 


256 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


94 ( 


3.1) 


6( 


3.1) 


71 (18.7) 


29 (18.7) 






j 






j 


J 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 














A<fvaniagtd iirtian 














State 




0.7) 


1 ( 


0.7) 


33 ( 5.2) 


87 ( 5.2) 




260 ( 


2.7)! 


( 


"*) 


277 ( 3.9)1 


281 ( 2.7)1 


Nation 


% i 


1.0) 


1 ( 


1.0) 


45 (12.2) 


55(12.2) 




2S1 ( 


3.8]! 


*** ( 


•**) 


276 { 2.5)! 


285 ( 6.4)! 


Disadvantaged urtan 














State 


96 ( 


1.7) 


4 ( 


1.7) 


46 ( 9.0) 


55 ( 9.0) 




251 ( 


2.8)1 






243 ( 4.0)1 


256 ( 3.1)1 


Nation 


»4 ( 


1.2) 


e( 


1.2) 


53 ( 7.5) 


47 ( 7.5) 




250 ( 


3.5)! 




*") 


247 ( 4.1)1 


251 ( 3.6)1 


Extrama rural 














State 


96 ( 


0.6) 


2( 


0.6) 


38 ( 5.2) 


62 ( 5.2) 




257 ( 


3.1) 


**• ( 


"*) 


252 ( 3.1)1 


260 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


96 ( 


1.3) 




1.3) 


42 ( 6.7) 


56 ( 8.7) 




257 ( 


3.9)1 


*** { 




251 ( 4.8)1 


261 ( 4.4)! 


Othar 














State 


96 ( 


0.4) 


2{ 


0.4) 


38 ( 2.7) 


62 ( 2.7) 




265 ( 


1.4) 


*** ( 




260 ( 2.0) 


266 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


97 ( 


0.5) 


3{ 


0.5) 


50 ( 2.7) 


50 ( 2.7) 




263 ( 


1.7) 


233 ( 


5.4) 


258 ( 2.1) 


266 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 1 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). i .1 
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TABLE A18 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 





Own a Calculalor 


TMdtar EXptekw Calculator Ufl* 


1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Yes 


no 


Yas i 


No 


TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


JPsKsntass 
and 

PfoAoisMy 

S8( 03) 
2^ ( 1.2} 

«7( 04) 
263 ( 


Paf^pajntass 
ano 

2( OJ) 

#*# / iNr«| 

234 ( 34) 


Panjiinteti 

36( U) 
oisa f 1 7) 

40 ( 24 

2S6 ( 1.7) 


82 { 1«} 
296 { 1-2} 

SI ( 9A) 
2081 1.5) 


PARENTS' EWWATfON 










HS non-grtikiila 

State 

Nation 


86 ( 1J) 
251 f 2.6) 

82 ( 1.6) 
243 ( 2J0) 


4( 1.7) 

{ } 

8 ( 1.6) 


40 ( 4 J) 

53 ( 4^) 
242 ( 2J») 


«0( 4J) 
258 ( 3.1) 

47 { 4.8) 
243 1 2.5) 


HS gr^iluata 

SUtc 

Nation 


»7 ( 0 J) 
253 { 1.4) 

97 ( 0.8} 
255 ( 15) 


3( a6) 

I 1 

3( 0.6) 


37 ( 2.3) 
246 { 2.6) 

54 { 3.0) 
252 ( 1.9) 


83 { 2.3) 
258 ( 1.6) 

48 ( 3.0) 
256 ( 2.0) 


Soma coUaQt 

State 

Nation 


9e { o.a) 
2«e( 15) 

ism t A A\ 

96 ( 0.9) 
288 ( 1.8) 


2 ( 0.6) 
4 { u,a| 


36 ( 3^) 
260 ( 2.6) 

46 ( 3.2} 
265 ( 2.4) 


82 ( 3^) 
289 ( 1.6) 

52 ( 3.2) 
286 ( 2.2) 


Callacia oraduata 

State 

Nation 


99 ( 0.3) 
273 ( 1.6) 

99 ( 05) 
275 ( 1.6) 


1 ( 0.3) 

^ 

1 { 0.2) 


36 { 2.1) 
266 ( 2.2) 

46 ( 2.6) 
266 ( 2.2) 


84 ( 2.1) 
278 { 1.7) 

54 1 2.6) 
260 ( iSt) 


GENDER 










Mala 

State 

Nation 


96 ( 0.4) 
265 ( 1.4) 

97 ( 0.5) 
264 ( 1.7) 


2 ( 0.4) 

3 ( 0.5) 


38 ( 2.0) 
Ml ( 2 J) 

51 { 2.6) 
256 ( 2.1) 


62 ( 2.0) 
288 ( 1.3) 

40 ( 2.6) 
280 ( 2.1) 


Famaia 

State 

Nation 


96 ( 0.3) 

261 { 1.4) 

97 ( 0.5) 

262 ( 13) 


2 ( 0.3) 
3( OS) 


38 ( 2.2) 
255 ( 1.8) 

47 ( 2.5) 
258 ( 1.7) 


62 ( 2.2) 
284 ( 1.6) 

53 ( 2.5) 
283 ( 1.6) 



The sundard errors of the esumaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be sa4d w,th »^"^ .P«^«"; 
certa nty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population .s w>thui ± 2 «";"dard errors 
3 Sc esSnale for the sample. Sample size is insufficent to permit a reU.ble estmate (fewer than 62 
Students). 
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Oklahoma 



TABLE A19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19M) NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


Wa king ProMwns In 
cuts 


Potog Pf oDtama at Homa 


Takbig Quisatas or Tatts 


Almost 
Always 


Ne ver 


AlfTK»t 

Always 


Never 


Alnx>st 
Always 


Never 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



RACE/E HMiClTY 

WHIta 

State 



Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

HitfNinlc 

State 

Natton 

Amarican Indian 

State 

Natton 



TYPg OF CCMi^iUNlTY 

Advantaged urban 

State 



Nation 

Disadvantaged urban 

State 

Nation 

Extreme rural 

State 

Nation 

Oiner 

State 

Nation 



44( 


1.4) 


31 ( 


1.8) 


27 { 


1.4) 


18 ( 


1.0) 


18 ( 


1.0) 


42 ( 


1.5) 


254( 


1.8) 


272 ( 


iS) 


256 ( 


2.1) 


270 ( 


1.8) 


252( 


2.2) 


274 ( 


13) 




1.5) 


23( 


U) 




13) 


19 { 


0.0) 


27 ( 


1A) 


»( 


2.0) 


254( 




272 { 


14) 


261 { 


1.8) 


263( 


1.8) 


253{ 


2.4) 


274 ( 


1.3) 



and _ an d 
PioHciMKy Praffetoncy 



and 

Ck^^K^KM&^M^MiA« t9m^^^^^A^^^mmM ^^^^^^^MkM^ai^^^^ ^^^ua^BaS^^a^^a 

rTonvfcncy t^iMCfancy rToncwncy mMoancy 



42 

200 
46 

262 

59 

229 
57 
232 

42 

51 

23a 
3d 

245 

33 



41 

274 
51 
270 

42 

237 
52 
241 

40 
245 

46 
246 

45 

257 
46 
254 



1.8) 
1.8) 
1.7) 
1.7) 

3.1) 
3.1) 
3.2) 
2.4) 

4.1) 

2.9) 
2.8) 

3.1) 
3.2) 
9.6) 



5.1) 
4.0)1 
5.4) 

4.7) 1 

3.6) 
3.6)1 
3.1) 

3.8) 1 

3.8) 
4.1) 
7.4) 
4.3)1 

1.8) 
2.3) 
1.9) 
2.1) 



33 ( 2.1) 
276 ( 1.8) 

24 ( 2J2) 
278 ( 1.3) 



16 ( 

•** ( 

20( 
248 ( 



2.7) 

"*) 
3.9) 
4.0) 



31 ( 4.?) 

• t4 ^ *«« j 

16 ( 3^) 

252 ( 3.3)f 

29 ( 3.9) 

261 ( 3.1) 

23 ( 4.9) 



26 ( 1.6) 
2S3 ( 2.0) 

31 ( 1.5) 
270 ( 1.7) 

28 ( 3.5) 

I ***) 

31 ( 2.0) 
233 ( 3.3) 

29 ( 5.0) 

#r« ^ «♦* j 

26 ( 3.2) 
238 ( 4.8) 

25 ( 3.1) 

15 ( 4,9) 



19 ( 1.2) 

275 ( 1.9) 

18 ( U) 

289 ( 2.3) 

13 ( 3.0) 

18 ( 1.9) 
248 ( 55) 

19 ( 4.2) 

21 ( 2.1) 
244 ( 3.1) 



16 ( 1.2) 
260 ( 2.2) 

25 ( 1.8) 
263 ( 2.6) 

32 ( 3.4) 

228 ( 3.5) 

38 ( 3.3) 

2^ ( 3,6) 

18 ( 3.3) 

28 ( 2.7) 
237 { 3.2) 



27 ( 5.3) 28 ( 7.1) 

23 (10.7) 

*♦# j ♦♦♦J 

35 ( 4,7) 

22 { 4.5) 

259 ( 5.4)« 

32 ( 4.8) 

267 ( 4.0) 

29 ( 6.5) 
26d { 6.1 )i 

30 { 25) 
274 ( 1.9) 

22 { 2.0) 

272 ( 1.8) 



21 ( 2.8) 
32 (10.1) 



18 ( 3.3) 



15 ( 2.6) 
20 ( 6.2) 



32 ( 6.1) 15 ( 2.4) 
274 ( 4.9)1 •** ( ***) 



21 ! 
^ { 

31 { 
281 ( 



16 i 3.4) 

**• I 

30 ( 3.3) 

246 ( 5.2)1 

25 ( 3.3) 

248 t 5.3)} 

20 ( 2.5) 



28 ( 15) 
260 { 2,6) 

32 ( 17) 
263 i 2.3) 



23 ( 4.7) 

24 ( 2.3) 
254 ( 4.6)1 

19 ( 2.9) 

265 ( 5.4) 

23 ( 3.9) 

263 ( 4.4)! 

17 { 1.4) 

273 ( 2.2) 

ia( 1.1) 

263 ( 2.8) 



22 
•«* 

27 
240 i 

16 ( 
244 { 
24 ( 



5.4) 

***) 

3.8) 

7.8) 1 

i 4.2) 

( 

! 2.9) 

4.9) 1 



23) 
5.4) 
6.6) 



17 ( 
253 ( 

27 ( 
253 ( 



1.4) 
2.8) 
1.8) 
2.7) 



44 ( 1.7) 

278 ( 1.3) 
32 ( 2.3) 

279 { 1.2) 

28 ( 2.7) 

24 ( 3.1) 
251 ( 4.1) 

41 ( 4.6) 

j j 

» ( 3.1) 
256 ( *Jt) 

42 ( 3.6) 
268 ( 3.2) 

21 ( 7.8) 



49 I 5.7) 

285 ( 25)1 

28 { 9.8) 
285 ( 4.2)1 

43 ( 3.4) 

283 ( 2.9)1 

27 { 4.8) 

263 { S.O)t 

42 ( 3.6) 

287 ( 3.3) 

37 { 8.3) 

270 ( 4.0)' 

41 ( 1.8) 

276 ( 15) 

29 ( 2.1) 
275 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination of 
the variability of this estimated mean proOcicncy. Sample size is msufTicient U) j^i"?!!! a reliable estimate 
(fewer than 62 students). 1 t ' O 
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TABLE A 19 
(ccntinxied) 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 


WorWfig f^Dtleim in 
cuts 


Doing ProMems at Home 


Taidng Quixzes or Ttsts 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 









TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PAHEMTS' EDUCATION 

HS ntm-graduate 

State 

Nation 

HS gradiMt* 

State 

Nation 

Soma collaga 

State 

Nation 

Coliage graduate 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 



Mala 

State 

Nation 

Famal* 

State 

Nation 



PmMitag* POTcmte9» Pwtwiteg* P«re«iU9* f>MiMntaga PwtswiUgs 
and and and and and and 

l^oiteiMMy P ree iei wy Prolteianey ProAcianey ProOeiancy PrMmteg 



44 { 1.4) 
25«( 1.8) 

«{ ^S) 

254 { 1.5) 



43 ( 3.9) 
242 ( 3.4) 

54 ( 3.3) 
240 ( 2.3) 

49 ( 2.3) 

246 ( 2.0) 

52 ( 2.5) 

249 ( 1.4) 

39 ( 2.6) 

258 ( 2.7) 

46 ( 2.8) 

256 ( 2.1) 

42 ( 1.8) 

263 ( 2.3) 

45 ( 1.9) 

265 ( 1.7) 



48 { 1.5) 
256 { 2.0) 

50 ( 1.7) 
255 { 1J) 

40 ( 1.8) 

252 { 2.1) 

46 ( 2.0) 

252 ( 1.7) 



31 ( 1.8) 
272 ( 1^) 

23 ( 1J) 
272 { M) 



31 { 3.4) 

19 ( 3.8) 

30 ( 2.1) 
263 ( 2.3) 

20 ( 2.4) 
265 ( 2.7) 

35 { 2.7) 

272 { 2.2) 

26 ( 2.6) 

272 ( 23) 

31 { 2.4) 
282 ( 2.4) 

25 ( 2.4) 
284 ( 1.8) 



26 ( 2.1) 

274 ( 1.8) 
20 { 2.0) 

275 { 2.2) 

34 ( 1.9) 
271 ( 2.0) 

26 ( 2.1) 
296 { 1.8) 



27 ( 14) 
256 ( 2.1) 

30 ( 1.3) 
261 ( 1 J) 



24 { 3.0) 

j 

26 { 3.1) 
244 ( 3.6) 

29 ( 2.4) 

246 ( 2.7) 

29 ( 1.9) 

2S0 ( 2.4) 

21 ( 2.2) 

260 ( 3.0) 

28 ( 2.0) 
267 ( 3.0) 

29 ( 2.0) 
2^ ( 2.7) 

33 ( 2.0) 
274 ( 2.2) 



26 ( 1.8) 
262 ( 2.7) 

29 ( 1.6) 
264 ( 2.6) 

27 ( 1.9) 
255 ( 2.1) 

32 ( 1.6) 
250 ( 1.7) 



18 ( 1.0) 
270 ( 1.8} 

19 ( OJ) 
263 ( 1.8) 



24 ( 3.6) 

^ ***) 

22 ( 2.6) 
244 { 4.2) 

16 ( 1.8) 
258 ( 2.4) 

18 ( 1.5) 
256 ( 2.4) 

19 ( 1.9) 
273 ( 2.8) 

20 ( 1.9) 
268 ( 3.2) 

ia( 15) 

282 ( 2.7) 
16 ( 1.4) 
278 ( 2.8) 



18 , 1.3) 
269 ( 2.2) 

19 { 1.3) 
263 ( 25) 

18 ( 1.2) 

271 { 2.3) 

18 ( 1.2) 

263 { 2.1) 



18 ( 1,0) 

252 ( 2.2) 
27 ( 1.4) 

253 ( 2.4} 



19 ( 3.1) 

32 ( 3.6) 
237 ( 2.3) 

19 ( 1.8) 
244 ( 2.7) 

26 ( 1.8) 
246 ( 2.6] 

16 ( 1.8) 
255 ( 3.5) 

26 ( 2.4) 
255 ( 3.6) 

18 { 1.4) 
261 ( 3.0) 

26 ( 1.6) 
266 ( 2.8) 



16 ( 1.3) 

255 { 2.9) 
27 ( 1.5) 

256 ( 3.0) 

18 ( 1.3) 

250 { 2.5) 
27 { 1.8) 

251 ( 2.4) 



42 { 1J) 
274 ( 1.3) 

30 { 2.0) 
274 ( U) 



37 ( 3.9) 
258 ( 4.3) 

24 { 3.2) 

251 ( 4.6) 

38 { 2.2) 
265 ( 2.0) 

27 ( 2.2) 
265 ( 2.0) 

46 { 3.1) 

274 { 2.0) 
35 ( 25) 

275 ( 2.0) 

46 ( 2.0) 
282 ( 1.9) 

33 ( 2.7) 
285 ( 2.0) 



38 ( 1.8) 

277 { 1.4) 

26 ( 2.1) 

277 ( 1.9) 

46 ( 1.8) 

271 { 1.7) 

33 { 2.1) 

271 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the esUmaled statistics appear tn parentheies. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mieresi, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The pereenuges may not toul 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
IS not included. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



High '*Calculataf*UM" Orogp 



CKMr ''Catculator-UM ' Onxip 



TOTAL 



State 
Nation 



mCE/ETHWIClTY 



HMta 

State 

Nation 

Btocic 

itate 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 

Amadcan Indian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNtTY 



AdvanUga<< ^tf^ 

State 

Nation 

Ditadvantagtd urtan 

State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Omar 

State 

Nation 



and 



46 ( 1J) 
S9Si 13) 

42 ( 1^) 
272 ( 1.6} 



46 { 13) 
272 ( 1.4) 

44 ( 1.4) 
277 { 1.7) 

36 ( 43) 

37 ( 3.4) 
246 ( 3J) 

41 ( 5.1) 

36 ( 4J2) 
254 ( 4.6) 

41 ( 3.4) 

29 (12.0) 



54 I 3.9) 
266 ( 3.2)t 

50 ( 3.8) 
286 ( 45)! 

36 ( 3.2) 

38 ( 4.2) 

262 ( 5.6)1 

48 ( 3.3) 

263 ( 3.7) 

39 ( 5.6) 
269 ( 4.4)! 

48 ( 1.6) 

269 ( 1.9) 

42 ( 1.4) 

271 ( 1.9) 



Pafcantipa 



54( 
256C 

56( 
2SS( 



1.3) 
1.6) 
1^) 
13) 



52 ( 13) 
263 { 1.6) 

56 ( 1.4) 
263 { 1,7) 

62 ( 43) 
235 ( 3.1) 

63 ( 3>l) 
231 ( 3,0) 

59 ( 5.1) 

64 { 4.2) 
238 { 3.0) 

59 ( 3.4) 
251 ( 33) 
71 (12.0) 



46 

50 
275 



3.9) 

3.8) 
4.4)! 



62 ( 3J2) 

245 ( 3.7)1 
eZ i 4J2) 

244 { 3.9)1 

54 ( 3.3) 
250 ( 4.1) 
61 ( 5.6) 

246 i 4.3)1 

54 ( 1.6) 
261 ( 1.7) 

56 ( 1.4) 
255 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the esUmated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this esumated mean proficiency. ♦** Sample size is insufiicienl to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 sludenu). 
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TABLE A20 
(continued) 



Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 KAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


High 'Calculator-Usa" Oroup 


OttMT "Calculator-UM" Oroup 




and 


Mid 
Pfofldwtcy 


TOTAL 

St4t6 

Nation 


4fi( 1-3) 

seft( 13} 

42 ( 1^) 
272 { 1^) 


54 ( 1.3) 
258 ( 1.6) 

58 ( 1.3) 
255 ( ^S) 


PAREMTS^ EDUCATION 






HS nofHTtituat* 

State 

Nation 


41 ( 4.1) 

34 ( 3.3) 
2Ai i 4.4) 


59 ( 4.1) 
244 ( 4.0) 

68 ( 3.3) 
242 ( 2.4) 


State 
Nation 


42 ( 2.1) 
256 ( 2.4) 

40 ( 2.2) 
263 ( 2.0) 


58 ( 2.1) 
250 { 2.1) 

60 ( 2.2) 
24a ( 1.8) 


Soma £aUaiia 

State 

Nation 


47 ( 2.6) 
288 ( 2.5) 

48 ( 22) 
277 { 2.6) 


53 { 2fi] 
263 ( 2A) 

52 ( 2.2) 
258 ( 2.5) 


Co»«9a graduitt 

State 

Nation 


52 { 2.0) 
278 ( 2.0) 

46 ( 2.0) 
282 { 2.1) 


^« ( 2.0) 
267 • 2.2) 

54 ( 2.0) 
2C%( 1.9) 


GENDER 






Mala 

State 

Nation 


41 ( 1.6) 

272 ( 1.7) 
39 ( 2.0) 
274 ( 2.0) 


58 ( 1.6) 
260 { 2.0) 

61 ( 2.0) 
255 ( 2.3) 


Famale 

State 

Nation 


51 { 2.0) 
285 ( 1.9) 

45 ( 1.8) 
269 ( 1.7) 


49 ( 2.0) 
255 ( 2.1) 

55 ( 1.8) 
254 ( 1.3) 



The Standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
S a ity vSat. for Lh population of interest, the value for the entire population is within . 2 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A24 



ERIC 



Students* Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFfCIENCY 



1960 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ztfo to TiVQ Typtt 


TlirMTypM 


Four TVptt 





PafOMtUfa 


tni 


P'araMtaftt 




PfoAfilwcy 


VniAclancir 




TOTAL 










State 


22 ( 1^) 


92 I OJQi\ 






252 ( 1J) 


2^ { 14) 




Nation 


21 1 1.0) 


30 ( 1^) 






244 ( 2Ja) 


256 ( 1.7) 


272 1 1^) 


RACE/FTHNtCITY 










Whita 










State 


18 ( 


1.1) 


31 ( 1.0) 


51 i 141 




259 ( 1J» 


264 { 1 4^ 


274 { 131 


Nation 


18 { 1.1) 




56 ( U) 




251 { 2J) 


260 ( 15) 


276 f 1 71 


Black 






Sta*e 


35 ( 3.3) 


37 { 2A\ 


2a { 2 41 




234 ( 3.1) 


233 i 2 9) 


242 f 3.^1 


Nation 


31 { 1J) 


36 f 2.21 


33 { 2 41 




232 ( 3.2) 


233 { 3J) 


245 ( 3.3) 


Hftoitiic 






State 


33( 


5.3) 


29 ( S.O) 


37 f SOI 






**•) 




1 / 


Nation 


44 ( 3.0) 


30 { 2.4) 


26 ^ 2 31 




237 ( 3.4) 


244 ( 4 3) 


253 { 241 


Amarican Indian 






State 


33( 


3.0) 


30 ( 2S) 


37 ( 331 




249 ( 


4.3) 


252 ( 431 


263 f 271 


Nation 


29 (11.1) 


40 f 4 9) 


31 ( 921 












TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advantagtii url>an 










State 


14 ( 


3.1) 


31 ( 2.9) 


55 ( 4.3) 




1 




( **^) 


282 ( 3.1)1 


Nation 


13 ( 


3.8) 


26 ( 2.1) 


81 ( 4.9) 




*** ( 


*^) 




287 ( 3J)I 


Oisacrvanta9«d urban 








State 


24 ( 


4.7) 


40 ( 2.4) 


36 ( 3.4) 








247 ( 3.6)1 




Nation 


32 ( 


3.9) 


31 1 2.3) 


37 ( 3.8) 




243 ( 


2S)t 


247 ( 3.7)1 


257 { 4.9)1 


Extrtma rural 








State 


25 ( 


2.0) 


34 ( 17) 


41 { 2.1) 




248 ( 


4.2) 


251 ( 3.1) 


265 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


17 ( 


4,9) 


33 ( 3.2) 


50 ( 5.1) 








253 ( 43)1 


263 ( 5.6)1 










State 


22 ( 


1.4) 


30 ( 1.2) 


46 i 1.8) 




254 ( 


2.1) 


261 ( 1.7) 


272 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


22{ 


15) 


30 ( 13) 


*8( 15) 




244 ( 


2.6) 


259 ( 2^) 


272 ( 1.7) 



Thi' standard errors of the esUmated statistics appear in parentheses. Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estmiate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A24 | Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
(continued) | Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


Z«ro to Tivo TypM 


TtiTM Ty|>ts 


Four TypM 





Pergentafe 
end 


an 




an 


ntaft 

4 








ProAofMicy 


Pfpflc 


iwicy 
















State 


22( 


1.0) 


32( 


0.9) 


4«{ 






252 ( 


1.7) 


OCA / 


4 AS 


271 ( 


1.4) 


Nation 


21 { 


1.0) 


30 ( 


1.0) 


46 ( 


15) 




244 { 


2.0} 


250 { 


1.7) 


272 ( 


1^) 


PARENTS' EDUCATtON 














HS iHNHiniciual* 














State 






36( 


3.9) 


21 ( 


3.2) 




OAR ( 




249 ( 


3.7) 


if** j 




Nation 


A7 ( 




28 { 


3.0) 


25 { 


2.8) 








243 ( 


3.3) 


248 ( 


3.3) 


HS graituata 














State 


2a { 


2.1) 


3:( 


1.8) 


35( 


2.0) 






2.3) 


251 { 


22) 


259( 


1.8) 


Nation 


26 ( 


22) 




1^) 


40( 


1.7) 




246 ( 


22) 


2S( 


2.7} 


260( 


2.1) 


Some coilege 














State 


21 { 


1.9) 


34( 


2.3) 


45{ 


2.2) 




261 ( 


3.1} 


264 ( 


2.7) 


269( 


2.0) 


Nation 


17 { 


1.5) 


32 ( 


1.7) 


51 ( 


2.0) 




251 ( 


4.0) 


262 ( 


2.6) 


274 ( 


1^) 


Cortege graduate 














State 


13 ( 


1.1) 


2f 




82( 


1.9) 




2Bt ( 


3.2) 


28^ 


' , 1 I 


278 { 


1.7) 


Nation 


10 ( 


0.8) 


28 ( 


! ■ 


62( 


2.0) 




254 ( 


2.6) 


269 { 


2.5) 


280 ( 


1.8) 


OENDER 














Malt 














State 


21 { 


1.2} 


31 ( 


1.4) 


47 ( 


1.7) 




254 ( 


2.0) 


261 { 


2.0) 


272 ( 


1.5) 


Nation 


21 ( 


1.5) 


31 i 


15) 


48{ 


1.4) 




244 ( 


2.3) 


258 ( 


2.1) 


273 ( 


2.0) 


Female 














State 


23 ( 


1,5) 


32 ( 


1.3) 


45( 


1.6) 




250 ( 


2.6) 


256 ( 


1.6) 


269 ( 


1.7) 


Nation 


22 ( 


1.2) 


29 ( 


1.4) 


48( 


1.9) 




244 ( 


2.2) 


256 ( 


1.9) 


270 ( 


1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. •** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ino NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


One Hour or 
Less 


Two Horn 




Four to Ftv* 
Hours 


Six Hourtor 
Mora 




ProfldMicy 


and 

ProAclMKy 


Mid 

rroAdcncy 


pefcenliife 

affMl 

ProlMfency 


end 

PrxKldency 


TOTAL 

1 State 

Natton 


10 ( 0.7) 
271 ( 2.7) 

12 ( 05) 
200 ( 2.2) 


22 { 05) 
266 ( 15) 

21 ( 05) 
268 ( 1.8) 


24 ( 1.0) 
206 ( 1.6) 

22 ( 0.8) 
2«5( 1.7) 


30 ( 1.1) 
. 260 ( 15) 
28 ( 1.1) 
260 ( 1.7) 


i4 \ v.Pj 

249 ( 15) 
16 { 1.0) 
245 ( 1.7) 


fUCE/ETHIirCITY 












State 

Nation 


11 { 0.9) 

275 ( 2.8) 
13 ( 1,0) 

276 ( 25) 


24 ( 05) 
272 { 1.7) 

23 { 1,2) 
275 ( 22) 


261 1.1) 
270 { 1.7) 

24 ( 1.1) 
272 ( 15) 


28 ( 12) 
265 ( 1,6) 

27 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 1.7) 


11 ( 05) 
256 { 25) 

12 ( 12) 
253 ( 25) 


Black 

State 

Nation 


5{ 1.7) 
6 ( 0.6) 


11 ( 2.2) 

13 { 1.7) 
239 ( 7,0) 


16 ( 2.7) 

17 ( 2.1) 
239 ( 5.0) 


38 ( 35) 
237 ( 25) 

32 ( 1.8) 
239 { 45) 


29 ( 2,4) 
231 ( 42) 

32 ( 22) 
233 { 25) 


Hispanic 

State 

Nation 

American Indian 

State 

Nation 


11 ( 2.8) 
14 ( 2.4) 

j 

10 ( 23) 
13 ( 5.0) 


24 ( 4.4) 

j **^) 

20 { 25) 
245 ( 32) 

19 ( 3.1) 

17 ( 8.4) 

j j 


19 ( 35) 

j 

19 ( 2.1) 
242 ( 55) 

21 ( 3.3) 

21 (105) 


30 ( 4.6) 

31 ( 3.1) 
247 ( 35) 

31 ( 32) 
258 ( 3.0) 
28 ( 5.7) 


16 ( 35) 

17 ( 1.7) 
236 ( 35) 

19 ( 25) 

j 

22 ( 8.4) 


TYPE OF COiyilUUNtTY 












Advanlaged urban 

State 

Nation 

Ditaitvaniaged urtian 

State 

Natton 

Extreme rural 

State 

Nation 


14 ( 2.0) 
18 ( 1.4) 

I } 

a( 1,2) 

10 ( 1.4) 
14 { 35) 

j 


28 ( 2.3) 
25 ( 4.3) 

\ } 

24 ( 3.4) 
it** 1 ♦♦♦j 

17 ( 3.1) 
250 ( 4.0)t 

21 ( 2.2) 
262 ( 4.0) 

19 ( 25) 
«. ( •«) 


26 { 45) 

21 ( 1.8) 

22 ( 4.0) 

19 ( 2.1) 
255 ( 5.0)1 

24 ( 15) 
260 ( 3.1) 

23 { 2.0) 


24 ( 4.1) 

1 j 

30 ( 45) 

31 ( 3.1) 

^ 

34 ( 2A) 
251 ( 4.7)1 

31 ( 25) 

255 ( 35) 
28 ( 2.7) 

256 ( 35)1 


8 1 1.9) 

*it^ ^ ♦♦♦J 

6 ( 2.0) 
20 ( 4.1) 

1 

20 ( 3.2) 
238 ( 45)1 

14 ( 1,6) 
236 ( 4J) 
19 ( 3.6) 
{ •*•) 


Other 

State 

Nation 


11 { 1.0) 
274 ( 3.0) 

12 ( 1.0) 
268 ( 2.6) 


21 ( U) 
273 ( 2.0) 

21 { 1.0) 
269 ( 2.3) 


23 ( 12) 
266 ( 2.4) 

23 ( 12) 
265 ( 2.1) 


30 ( 1.4) 
261 ( 1.7) 

27 ( 1,2) 
259 ( 22) 


15 ( 1.1) 
251 ( 2,0) 

17 { 1,4) 
246 ( 25) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses, It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerumty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate f r the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinayon of the variabUity of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficwnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A25 I Students' Reports on the Amoimt of Time Spent 
(continued) | Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Om Hour or 


Two Houn 


T?viM Hours 


Four to Ftvo 
Hours 


Six (lourt or 
Moro 





Parcsf 


Mm* 




itafa 


Pareaf 


naga 


PafMiilss0 


Pawaiitage 




and 


an 


d 


an 


4 


and 


and 




^ — - 

KTOCIC 


iwicy 


FrOficj 


ancy 




iancy 


IN^oflclancy 


RraAdancy 


TOTAL 


















State 


10 ( 0.7) 


22 ( 0.9) 


24 ( 1.0) 


90 ( 1.1) 


14 { 03) 




271 ( a,7) 


288 ( 1.8) 


286 { 1.6} 


200 { 1.5} 


249 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


12 ( 0.8) 


21 ( 0.9) 


22 { 0.8) 


28 { 1.1) 


18 ( 1.0) 




2fK( 2Ji) 


268 { 1.8) 


2«S { 1.7) 


260 ( 1.7) 


245 ( 1,7) 


PARENTS' EOUCATfON 


















HS noivgnKluato 
















19 ( 3.2) 


State 


8 ( 


2.0) 


23 ( 3.1) 


23 ( 3.1) 


27 ( 3.2) 




















Nation 


12 { 


2.2) 


20 ( 


3.1) 


21 ( 


2J) 


28 ( 2.9) 


20 ( 2.4) 






•**) 


^ ( 








244 { 3^) 




HS graduate 


















State 


5( 


0.9) 


21 { 


1.9) 


28( 


1.9) 


29 { 2.0) 


18 ( 13) 








258 ( 


2.1) 


257( 


2.5) 


250 ( 2.0) 


242 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


A ( 


1.0) 


17 { 


1.4) 


23 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 2.3) 


19 ( 1.6) 




24S( 


4.7) 


257 ( 


2.8) 


^( 


3.2) 


253 ( 23) 


248 ( 3.0) 


Soma collega 
















State 


10 { 


1.8) 


22 ( 


2.6) 


24 ( 


2.4) 


33 ( 23) 


11 ( 1.5) 








288{ 


iA) 


272 ( 


3.0) 


261 ( 23) 


1 


Nation 


10 ( 


1.4) 


25{ 


2.4) 


23 ( 


2.6) 


28 ( 2.2) 


14 { 1.5) 






**•) 


275 ( 


2.7) 


269 ( 


33) 


267 { 23) 


242 { 3.4) 


Co(l«9t graauala 














28 ( 1.6) 




State 


15 ( 


1.1) 


24 ( 


1^) 


22 ( 


1.6) 


11 { 1.1) 




280 ( 


3.7) 


279 ( 


2JZ) 


275 ( 


2.3) 


269 ( 2.4) 


255 ( 3.3) 


Nation 


17 ( 


1.3) 


22 ( 


1.6) 


23 ( 


1.1) 


25 ( 1.5) 


12 ( 1.1) 




282 { 


2.8) 


280 { 


2.5) 


277 ( 


2.2) 


270 ( 2.4) 


255 ( 3.2) 


GENDER 


















Mala 


















State 


8( 


OS) 


21 ( 


1.3) 


25 ( 


1.5) 


»)( 13) 


16 ( 1.2) 




272 ( 


3.3) 


272 ( 


2.2) 


267 ( 


2.0) 


263 ( 1.8) 


252 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


11 ( 


0.9) 


22 ( 


1.2) 


22 ( 


1.0) 


28 ( 1J5) 


17 ( 13) 




2e9{ 


3.3) 


287 ( 


2.6) 


267 ( 


2.2) 


262 ( 2.1) 


248 ( 23) 


Famala 


















State 


13 ( 


1.1) 


24 ( 


1.4) 


23 ( 


1.3) 


29 ( 13) 


12 ( 0.9) 




271 { 


3.0) 


26S( 


2.0) 


264 ( 


2.1) 


256 ( 2.0) 


245 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


14 ( 


1.1) 


20( 


1.3) 


23 ( 


1.4) 


28 ( 1.6) 


15 ( 1.2) 




289 ( 


2.8) 


288( 


2.2) 


264 ( 


1.8) 


258 ( 1.9) 


241 ( 2.2) 



The $undard errors of the csumttcd statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeriainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a rehable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


NOM 


On* or T«vo Days 


TUtm Days or Mort 



TOTAL 



State 

Nation 

fWCE/ETHNiCITY 



WMta 

State 

Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

State 

Nation 

Aimrlcan Indiin 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 



AdvmUgtd urtan 

State 

Nation 

Dltadvamaged uriwi 

State 

Nation 

Extrtme rural 

State 

Nation 

Otfw 

State 

Nation 



nvncfonoy 



45 ( 1^) 

206 ( 1^) 

45 { 1.1) 

265 ( 1.0] 



44 { iA) 
271 ( 1.6) 

43 ( 11) 

273 ( 1.8) 

52 ( 2.6) 

239 ( 22) 
56 { 3.1) 

240 ( 3.2) 

38 ( 4.1) 

41 ( 3.3) 
245 ( 4.6) 

45 ( 3.2) 
257 ( 3.4) 

23 ( 8.6) 



50 ( 4.7) 

283 ( 2.7)1 
47 ( 2.3) 

284 { 4.4)1 

47 ( 1.4) 

251 { 2.5)1 

42 ( 35) 
254 ( 3.7)! 

47 { 2.1) 

261 ( 3.1) 

43 ( 4.4) 
257 ( 4.1)1 

43 ( 1.7) 

287 ( 2.0) 

45 ( 1.3) 

285 { 2.2) 



and 
pFOffclency 



33( 
263( 

32( 
266( 



OA) 
14) 
0.9) 
14) 



35 ( 1.1) 
267 ( 1.4) 

34 ( 1.2) 
272 ( 1.7) 

28 ( 2.2) 

21 ( 1.8) 
240 ( 4.1) 

28 { 3.9) 

32 ( 2.2) 
250 ( 3.3) 

31 ( 3.6) 
258 ( 4.3) 
39 ( 5.1) 



30 ( 2.9) 

38 ( 2.6) 
279 ( 4.5)1 

36 ( 2,7) 

26 1 1.8) 
256 ( 4.2)1 

35 ( 1.8) 

256 ( 3.4) 

32 ( 4.2) 
264 ( 5.8)! 

33 { 1.4) 
267 ( 1.5) 

32 ( 1.1) 
206 ( 1.9) 



rfxwicmncy 



22 ( 1.0) 
256 ( 1.7) 

23 ( 1.1) 
250 ( 1.9) 



21 ( 1.2) 
264 ( 1.7) 

23 ( 1.2) 
258 ( 2.1) 



20( 

( 

23 ( 
224 { 



2.9) 

***) 

2.5) 
3.5) 



36 ( 4.9) 

27 ( 2.8) 

235 I 3.1) 

24 ( 2.7) 

I 

35 ( 52) 



19 ( 4.9) 

15 ( 3J) 

17 ( 2.1) 

32 ( 2.7) 

238 ( 8.3)) 

18 ( 22) 
247 ( 5.3) 

25 ( 3.9) 

24 1 1.3) 

258 ( 2.0) 

23 ( 1.1) 

251 ( 2.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated siatisucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerumty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not al'ow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •*» Sample size is msufficieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). f / ! 
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TABLE A26 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSaiENT 


Non* 


0(M or T«*o Days 


ThTM D«y« or Iter* 




TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


UtowUtf fmmtam PMVMlas* 
PralGteMy ProMmcy PraMMiey 

45 ( 1 J) S3 ( OA) 22 ( IJO) 
298 (U) 2«(1.4) 25«M .7 

45 ( 1.1) 32 ( OA) 23 ( 1.1) 
265( 1.8) 266( 1^) 2S0(1A 



PARENT*' EPUCATtOW 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some cottega 

State 

Natton 

Coliaga graduate 

State 

Natfon 



OiENDER 

Male 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



33 [ 3.8) 

I 

36 { 3.2) 
245 { 3.0) 

47 ( 2.1) 

255 ( 2.0) 

43 ( 2.1) 

255 { 2.0) 

43 { 2.3) 
288 ( 2.1) 

40 ( 1.8) 
270 ( 3.0) 

47 ( 1.8) 

275 ( 1.8) 
51 ( 1.8) 

276 { 2.1) 



49 ( 1.7) 

267 { 1.7) 

47 ( 1,8) 

288 ( 2.0) 



41 ( 
264 ( 

43( 
264 ( 



1.7) 
1,7) 
1.4) 
2,3) 



34 ( 2A) 

26 ( 3.1) 
24S{ 33) 



30 ( 1A) 
253 ( 23) 

31 ( 1A) 
J»7 ( 2.6) 



37 ( 2.4) 
266 ( 2.7) 
37 ( 1.6) 

271 ( 2.5) 

34 ( 13) 

272 ( 2.1) 
33 ( 1.2) 

277 ( 1.7) 



34 ( 1,4) 

265 { 1.8) 

31 ( 1.4) 
287 ( 2.1) 

33 ( 1.3) 

282 i 1.9) 

32 ( 1.1) 
268 i 1.7) 



32 ( 4.2) 

««« ^ 

S6( 33} 
237 ( 3.1} 

22 { 1.6) 
246 2A} 

27 ( 1A) 
249 ( 2.4} 

20{ 25) 
260 ( 3^) 

23 ( lA) 
253 ( 3.1) 

19 ( 1.4) 
269 ( 3A) 

16 ( 13) 
265 ( 3.1) 



17 ( 1.1) 
282 ( 2,4) 

22 { 1.4) 
250 ( 2.6) 

26 ( 1.7) 
253 ( 2.2) 

25 ( 13) 
250 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insuffictenl to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A27 I Students' Perceptioiis of Mathematics 



PERCFiNTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGt MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



MACtI TOtAI 

iMl NAcr TNIUL. 

STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongly AgrM 


AgrM 


UndccMad. Dftagra*. 
Strongly Ditagn* 




Peroantssa 

md 

Pitifctimf 




IPcvoMitsgK 
PraffcslsnGy 


TOTAL 








State 
Nation 


29 ( OA) 
271 ( 1.*) 

27 ( ^2) 
271 ( 1 J) 


51 { 0.9) 
262 { 13) 

49 ( 1.0) 
262 ( 1.7) 


20 ( 1.0) 
254 ( IS) 

24 ( 12) 
251 { 1.8) 


RACE/ETHMtCtTY 








WMta 

State 

Nation 


29 ( 1.1) 
276 ( 1.9) 

26 ( 1.6) 
279 { 2.0) 


51 ( 1.1) 
268 ( 1.4) 

46 ( 13) 
272 ( 1.8) 


20 ( 1.1) 
259 ( 1.6) 

26 ( 1.5) 
257 ( 2.0) 


Black 

state 

Nation 


31 { 23) 
248 ( 2.7) 

32 { 2.5) 
247 ( 4.1) 


50 ( 3.1) 
234 ( 2.7) 

52 ( 23) 
233 ( 33) 


19 ( 2.6) 

16 ( 13) 
227 ( 42) 


HItpanic 

State 

Nation 


27 ( 33) 

24 ( 2.5) 
257 ( 5.5) 


48 { 4.4) 

^ j 

48 ( 2.6) 
244 ( 2.2) 


25 ( 4.6) 

J 

28 ( 2.1) 
236 { 34) 


American Indian 

State 

Nation 


25 ( 2.9) 
23 ( 7.4) 


56 ( 3.4) 
254 ( 2.4) 

48 (14.9) 

j 


19 ( 3.6) 
29 ( 9.5) 


TYPE OF COMMUWITY 








Advantagad urtan 

State 

Nation 


23 { 43) 
17 ( 3.2) 


51 ( 3.1) 
280 ( 72Y 

55 ( 2.4) 
280 ( 4.1)! 


26 ( 4.6) 
28 ( 4.2) 

^ J 


Ditadvantagad xittMS} 

State 

Nation 


Zl { 3.i>) 

26 ( 2.9) 
260 ( 5.6)1 


249 ( 3.4)t 
48 ( 2.9) 
249 ( 4.6)1 


18 ( 2.0) 

26 ( 32) 
240 ( 4.5)' 


Extramt rural 

State 

Nation 


29 ( 2.6) 
268 ( 4.8) 

34 ( 2.8) 
270 ( 3.9)1 


51 ( 2.9) 
256 ( 3.0) 

49 ( 2.2) 
252 { 4.1)1 


20 ( 2.7) 
242 ( 4.6)1 
17 ( 1.4) 


Othar 

State 

Nation 


30 ( 1.3) 
272 { 2.1) 

27 ( 1.4) 
271 ( 2.4) 


51 ( 1.1) 
264 ( 1.7) 

46 ( 1.2) 
263 ( 2,2) 


19 { 1.1) 
256 ( 2.0) 

25 ( 1.4) 
250 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this esumated mean proficiency, Sample si7C is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 

(continued) i 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1080 NAEP T!IUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongly AgrM 


AgrM 


Strofigly Dlsftgrt# 





Pa^centiaga 


ParcaiHaga 


PaPoanCnga 
and 




ProAclMicy 


IN^vUdaiicy 


Piulklaum 


TwTAw 








State 


2fi( 0^) 


SI ( OXt) 


20 ( nja) 




271 ( \A) 


782 ( 1.3) 


254 ( 1^) 


Nation 


27 ( 13) 


4ft ( 1.0} 


241 1,2) 




271 { ^Ja) 


282 { 1.7) 


2S1 { 1«8) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS non-graduala 












d4 [ 4-UJ 


26 ( 3.4} 




j 


250 ( 3.3) 




Nation 


20 ( 2.6) 


SO { 3^) 


30 ( 3.6) 




^ *^*) 


243 { 2*6) 


236 ( 4 J) 


HS graiiuata 






State 


24 ( 1.4) 


55 ( 1.7) 


21 ( 1 6) 




257 ( 2.3) 


Sra ( 1.9) 


246 ( 2^) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.1) 


47 ( 2.3) 


26 { 2.0) 




262 ( 27) 


255 { 2.3) 


245 ( 2^) 


Soma co4iaga 






State 


33 ( 2^) 


47 { 2.3) 


20 ( 1.7) 




272 ( 2.0) 


266 ( 2^) 


254 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


28 ( 2,5) 


47 ( 2.4) 


25 ( I'fi) 




274 { 3.1) 


267 { 1,9) 


25S ( 3J?) 


Celltga graduate 






State 


33 ( 1.6) 


50 ( 1,7) 


17 ( 1.7) 




279 ( 2,4) 


272 { 1.6) 


265 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


30 ( 2.3) 


51 ( 1,6) 


19 ( 1.8) 




260 ( 2.4) 


274 ( 22) 


266 ( 2.5) 


OENDEfl 








Mala 








State 


29 { 1.2) 


51 ( 1,3} 


20 ( 1.1) 




272 ( 2.0) 


265 ( 1.6) 


257 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


26 ( 1^) 


46 ( 1^) 


24 ( 1.4) 




273 ( 2,3) 


263 ( 2.0) 


251 { 2.4) 


Famale 




State 


29 ( 1.3) 


51 ( 1,5) 


20 ( 1.5) 




270 { 2,3) 


259 ( 1,6) 


251 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


26 { 1J) 


50 ( 17) 


25 ( 1.9) 




269 { 2.1) 


262 ( 1.8) 


252 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerlamiy thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample $i?e is msufncient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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